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'  BASIC  CONCEPTIONS  FOR  EXTRA-CURRICULAR 

ACTIVITIES 

Edwakd  J.  Eaton 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


The  fluctuation  of  interest  that 
has  attended  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  during  the  past  thirty 
years  seems  to  indicate  a  fundamental 
weakness  in  the  educational  practices 
employed  by  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Attempts  to  set  up  an 
exteiisive  program  of  student  activi¬ 
ties  have  resulted  more  often  in  fail¬ 
ure  than  success,  and  the  outcomes 
have  been  so  meagre  in  positive  value 
that  others  observing  the  experience 
have  been  discouraged  from  repeating 
the  attempt.  As  a  result  little  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
a  liberated  program  of  learning  suited 
to  the  nature  of  adolescents.  Clubs 
and  student  organizations  are  gener¬ 
ally  pretty  much  as  they  have  been 
for  many  generations,  aimless  and 
precarious,  kept  alive  by  tradition, 
and.  objects  of  suspicion  within  and 
without  the  high  school. 

Here  and  there  certain  schools  have 
attained  such  success  with  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  as  to  indicate  that 
there  exists  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  they  may  be  built.  Individual 
clubs  everywhere  lead  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  Certain  teachers  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  art  of  managing  student 
organizations  in  such  a  way  that  the 


interests  of  the  students  and  the  school 
were  happily  blended,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  outcomes  fully  justified  their 
encroachment  upon  the  formal  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  might  be  possible  to  analyze  suc¬ 
cessful  practices  in  student  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  insure  success.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure,  however,  has  been  found  in 
many  respects  misleading.  Too  often 
only  the  superficial  characteristics 
emerge,  and  the  fundamental  consid¬ 
erations  are  overlooked.  Imitation 
then  results  in  failure,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  when 
one  school  deliberately  undertakes  to 
reproduce  the  apparent  features  of  an 
extra-curricular  program  in  success-, 
ful  operation  in  another  school.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  educational  philosophy  and 
sound  understanding  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  ends  of  education  are 
attained,  frequently  confuse  the  means 
and  the  method  with  the  underlying 
spirit.  The  exponents  of  the  project, 
the  socialized  recitation,  unit  assign¬ 
ments,  etc.,  are  no  more  keenly  aware 
of  this  fact  than  those  who  would 
bring  reality  into  the  school  by  means 
of  the  extra-curricular  activities. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  more  cer- 
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tain  returns  will  be  achieved  if  the 
initial  effort  be  directed  towards  an 
>/  analysis  of  student  activities,  gener¬ 
ally  called  extra  curricular,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  principles  in¬ 
herent  in  our  educational  philosophy 
and  compatible  with  the  best  science 
of  learning.  If  those  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  basic  concepts  underlying 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
extra-curricular  program,  we  should 
have  some  guarantee  of  success,  and 
in  any  event  our  failures  will  be  less 
demoralizing  of  continued  effort. 

We  shall  expect  to  find  inevitably  a 
close  parallel  between  the  philosophy 
supporting  the  curricular  program 
and  that  of  the  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  at  least  when  the  former  is 
stated  in  terms  of  modem  education. 
Their  ultimate  aims  are  identical. 
They  both  must  achieve  their  ends 
through  the  application  of  the  same 
processes.  V  Whatever  variation  may 
seem  to  exist  will  be  differences  in 
practice  rather  than  theory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  ardent  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  extra-curricular  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  new  fundamentalists 
who  despair  of  educational  progress 
if  the  new  wine  must  be  carried  iu 
the  old  bottles,  and  who  turn  to  the 
student-activity  program  only  in  the 
hope  that  by  that  means  changes  may 
be  effected  eventually  in  the  whole 
program  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Without  further  parley  the  writer 
addresses  himself  to  the  formulation 
of  a  succession  of  statements  offered 
as  a  basic  formula  upon  which  teach¬ 
ers  may  well  pause  before  launching 
any  student  organization,  and  by 
which  they  may  judge  the  worth  of 
existing  clubs  and  extra-curricular 
programs. 


1.  The  outcome  of  any  extra-enr. 
ricular  activity,  so  far  as  the  studeat 
is  concerned,  is  the  change  that  hsa 
been  effected  in  ways  of  meeting  life^ 
the  ease  and  certainty  of  his  habitnsl 
(contacts  with  his  fellow  men,  hi* 
choice  of  values,  and  his  willingnen 
to  share. 

&.\jrhe  theory  of  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  places  extraordinary  resporil- 
bilities  upon  each  individual,  mo« 
exacting  in  their  demands,  calling  for 
the  sublimation  of  every  ego-centric 
impulse,  and  the  growing  conception 
of  unity  in  a  constantly  enlarging 
group. 

b.  In  practice  a  democratic  society 
effects  its  own  regimentation,  a  regi¬ 
mentation  unique  in  that  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  revamping  itself,  changing 
from  within  rather  than  being  changed 
from  without. 

c.  In  a  democracy  each  individual 
has  his  opportunity,  by  which  he 
comes  into  his  selfhood,  measuring 
himself  by  successes  rather  than  fail¬ 
ures,  thus  fulfilling  his  own  destiny  as 
a  free  agent. 

2.  The  extra-curricular  program, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  untammeled  by  arbi¬ 
trary  exactions  that  embarrass  the 
formal  curriculum,  can  nearly  repro¬ 
duce  the  conditions  of  life  that  main¬ 
tain  outside  of  the  school. 

*  a.V  The  first  criterion,  therefore, 
jthat  shall  be  applied  to  the  student 
/organizatiqp,  is  its  similitude  to  demo- 
I  cratic  society,  with  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  initiative,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  judgment  through  exercise  of 
choice,  and  growth  through  self-direo- 
tion. 

b.  In  form  as  well  as  in  spirit  the 
student  organization  should  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  organizations  outside  the 
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(chool,  not  aping  adult  types,  for 
most  of  them  are  unnatural  in  the 
life  of  the  school,  but  suited  in  form 
to  school  needs,  as  out-of-school  organ¬ 
izations  are,  or  should  be,  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  community  by  the 
{om  they  take  upon  themselves. 

The  extra-curricular  activity 
must  provide  for  the  maximum  of 
self-activity. 

a.  As  in  life,  so  in  the  student 
organization,  the  purpose  of  the  group 
sets  the  limits  of  self-expression,  genu¬ 
ine  interest  furnishes  the  drive  and 
provides  for  its  continuance. 

b.  The  play-spirit  merges  with  the 
work-spirit  in  the  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  must  be  retained  in  large 
degree  if  the  activity  is  to  prosper. 

c.  The  wise  teacher  allows  the 
students  unlimited  freedom  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  projects,  interfering  only 
when  he  foresees  danger  ahead,  and 
then  without  killing  enthusiasm. 

The  second  criterion  of  the 
student  organization  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  engages  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  each  and  every  member. 

4.  The  social  impulse,  particu¬ 
larly  prominent  in  adolescence,  re¬ 
mains  throughout  life  the  most  potent 
element  in  shaping  the  conduct  of  the 
individual. 

a.  Rightly  directed  this  impulse 
may  become  identified  with  group 
welfare,  otherwise  emulation  and 
rivalry  result  in  selfish  ends  that 
destroy  society,  or  create  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  perplex  our  present  world. 

b.  Consciousness  of  common  in¬ 
terests  gives  courage  to  the  timid  and 
patience  to  the  aggressive  individual. 
The  student  organization  may  thus 
bring  educationaf  opportunities  to  the 
one,  and  furnish  valuable  lessons  in 
self-restraint  to  the  other. 


c.  Social  integration  of  the  group/j 
therefore,  becomes  a  test  of  its  eflFeof/ 
tiveness,  quite  as  much  as  an  end  to 
be  achieved. 

✓  5.  An  extra-curricular  program 
must  take  into  account  the  wide 
spread  of  adolescent  interests,  provid¬ 
ing  activities  for  many  types  of  tal¬ 
ents,  adding  new  clubs  as  new  inter¬ 
ests  appear  and  discontinuing  old  ones 
as  enthusiasm  wanes. 

a.  Tradition  plays  little  part  in  • 
the  activity  program.  Its  only  tradi¬ 
tion  should  be  that  it  is  without  tra¬ 
dition.  The  few  clubs  that  have  come 
down  from  a  former  generation  are 
seldom  realizing  the  benefits  that  are 
expected  from  student  activities.  They 
were  patterned  after  the  college  soci¬ 
eties,  and  they  have  rarely  become 
naturalized  in  their  adopted  environ¬ 
ment. 


b.  The  full  significance  of  this 
principle  is  commonly  missed  by 
teachers  accustomed  to  the  cumulative 
content  of  curricular  offerings,  where 
the  new  is  added  and  the  old  sub- 
trMted  with  equal  reluctance. 

/^6.  The  extra-curricular  program 
calls  for  the  same  type  of  professional 
study  as  is  conceded  to  the  curricular. 
In  its  inception,  as  well  as  in  its 
direction,  it  will  prove  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  schools  only  when  it  is 
undertaken  seriously  and  its  educa¬ 
tional  implications  are  fully  recog¬ 
nized. 


a.  This  principle  implies  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  high  order,  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  but  none  the 
less  trained  in  sound  educational  prac¬ 
tices. 

b.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognize 
the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  as  pos¬ 
sible  aims  of  student  activities.  Until 
they  are  translated  into  definite  and 
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specific  experiences  furnished  by  the  So  long  as  character  is  held  as  the 
student  organization  they  are  no  more  product  most  desired  from  the  schools, 
serviceable  here  than  in  any  other  student  activities  must  receive  atten- 
learning  situation.  tion.  The  individual  does  not  develop 

c.  A  student  activities  program  is  character  in  isolation.  Contact  in 
not  a  one-man  job;  it  requires  the  social  groups  is  necessary.  Furthe^ 

I  concerted  interest  of  the  entire  teach-  more  such  group  contacts  must  be 
y  ing  corps.  Until  this  is  secured  no  real,  must  be  lifelike.  It  is  at  this 
prc^am  is  possible.  point  that  the  extra-curricular  pro- 

d.  The  extra-curricular  program  gram  holds  out  the  greatest  promise, 

must  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  respect  the  classroom  group  is 

students  as  revealed  not  only  from  a  ®  near  competitor.  When 

study  of  them  but  from  a  survey  of  student  organizations  resemble  classes! 
the  social  training  outside  the  school,  ^ose  their  distinctive  quality  an^, 

1  Their  needs  begin  at  the  point  the  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Thi^ 
community  fails.  is  fundamental. 

e.  As  sponsor  or  adviser  of  a  stu-  present  would  seem  an  oppor- 

dent  activity  the  teacher’s  most  impor-  fune  time  for  a  serious  study  of  extri- 
tant  service  is  quite  apart  from  his  curricular  activities.  We  who  are  in¬ 
position  as  supcrmoderator.  Ilis  great  terested  in  education  are  not  a  little 
service  is  in  the  educational  judgment  embarrassed  by  the  apparent  failure 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  opportunities  of  our  efforts  along  the  line  of  formal 
for  social  training.  There  must  de-  education.  Certain  outstanding  sue- 
velop  some  technique  for  evaluating  cesses  have  been  achieved,  to  be  sure, 
the  product  of  the  extra-curricular  but  they  seem  to  count  for  much  less 
program.  than  we  supposed  when  put  to  the  test 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  extra-  of  a  social  crisis.  For  it  must  be  rec- 


curricular  program  is  a  protest  against 
the  formality  so  prevalent  in  the  cur¬ 
ricular  practices.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
place  the  child  in  the  center  of  the 
educational  situation.  Unencumbered 
by  any  extraneous  requirements,  its 
activities  would  proceed  directly  to 
the  desirable  social  goals,  emphasizing 
training  in  social  abilities  rather  than 
erudition,  and  trusting  that  educa¬ 
tion  means  literally  what  it  says. 
Should  the  curriculum  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  gradually  succumb  to  the 
continued  attacks  of  modem  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  then  the  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  program  will  merge  with  the  cur¬ 
ricular,  and  we  shall  no  longer  have 
the  need  for  the  present  dual  system. 


ognized  that  whatever  the  immediate 
aspects  of  the  depression  may  seem  to 
be,  whether  economic,  or  industrial,  or 
international,  the  underlying  defect  is 
social.  There  is  an  apparent  over^ 
supply  of  material  for  the  “brain 
trusts”,  but  from  the  politicians  in 
our  legislatures  down  to  the  latest  citi¬ 
zen  on  parole  there  is  seemingly  a 
shortage  that  some  critics  have  not 
hesitated  to  lay  at  the  doors  of  the 
schools.  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
nations  have  met  the  situation  with  a 
frank  admission  of  failure  and  stepped 
deliberately  backwards  a  thousand 
years  to  dictatorships.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  have  faith  that  an  enlightened 
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electorate  will  find  the  way  out.  It 
is  an  exhibition  of  our  inborn  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  public  schools.  This 
confidence  should  be  a  challenge  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
education. 

Life  has  been  expanding  in  direc¬ 
tions  that  have  put  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  strains  upon  social  conduct.  The 
appearance  of  codes  of  ethics  in  the 
business  and  professional  world  was 
evidence  of  the  social  strain.  The 
enormous  increase  in  lawlessness  and 
crime  may  be  expressed  in  educational 
terminology  as  inability  to  meet  social 


problems  with  socially  appropriate 
adaptation.  Compulsory  schooling,  of 
the  character  which  may  have  sufficed 
in  an  earlier  generation,  can  hardly 
meet  the  present  need.  The  test  to¬ 
day  is  upon  character  traits.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  curriculum  undoubtedly  fur¬ 
nished  much  information  about  moral 
conduct,  but  training  in  morality  goes 
further.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
extra-curricular  program  invites  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  implied  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a%  panacea  for  social  ills.  It 
does  have,  however,  certain  timely 
su^estions. 


EDUCATION  THROUGH  PLAY 

Easl  E.  Lobden 

TURNERS  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Although  Mr.  Lorden  i»  more  concerned  with  the  play  gpirit  in  its  application  to  phys¬ 
ical  education  activities,  his  thesis  is  sufficiently  broad  to  be  of  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  any  phase  of  the  extra-curricular  program.  Too  often  the  serious  intent 
of  adult  supervision  dampens  the  spontaneous  ardor  that  youth  brings  to  his  chosen 
undertakings,  and  the  most  valuable  characteristic  of  the  activity  is  lost. 


Every  period  of  social  advance 
has  been  accompanied  by  the 
spirit  of  play.  The  contempo¬ 
rary  generation  in  our  own  country 
is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  Indus¬ 
trial  developments,  immigration,  the 
growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  economics  as  well  as  in 
Government  have  not  characterized 
the  present  age  more  than  have  ama¬ 
teur  sports,  commercialized  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  socialized  art.  Eighty 
thousand  people  have  witnessed  a 
single  football  game,  ninety  thousand 
a  prizefight,  while  baseball  has  become 
the  “American  game”,  and  athletics  a 
recognized  feature  of  both  high  school 
and  college  life.  Few  cities  are  now 
without  municipal  bands,  orchestras, 
or  auditoriums  as  well  as  swimming 
pools  and  public  golf  links.  The 


municipal  pier  of  Chicago  extends 
into  the  lake  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
and  terminates  in  a  magnificent  audi¬ 
torium  seating  five  thousand  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  amateur  dramatic  and  musical 
expression.  I  recall  reading  over  sev¬ 
eral  catalogs  outlining  the  summer 
schools  held  at  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  and  in  every  one  of  these,  de¬ 
scribing  their  organization,  facilities 
and  accommodations  there  was  a  para¬ 
graph  under  the  heading  of  “Recrea¬ 
tion”.  While  I  admit  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  play 
and  recreation,  yet,  I  believe  that  the 
“Recreation”  part  of  it  was  an  appeal 
to  the  play  instinct  that  is  common  in 
all  individuals. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the 
pleasure  of  play  on  the  basis  of  mod¬ 
em  conditions.  Why  does  a  boy  like 
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to  play  baseball,  or  football  ?  They 
mean  nothing  directly  to  him  in  mod¬ 
ern  life;  I  doubt  if  all  the  boys  play¬ 
ing  these  games  hope  to  become 
“Babe”  Ruths  or  Bennie  Friedmans. 
But  if  we  go  back  in  the  past,  we  find 
similar  activities  have  a  profound  sig¬ 
nificance.  Primitive  man  had  to  per¬ 
form  the  fundamental  activities  upon 
which  our  present  play  games  are 
based.  It  meant  survival  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  “The 
pleasure  is  always  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  directness  and  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  heredity”.  In  other  words, 
the  nearer  we  produce  the  original 
conditions,  the  more  intense  the  pleas¬ 
ure.  Take  an  example.  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  throw  at  a  living  mark, 
and  especially  one  that  is  moving, 
than  to  throw  at  a  dead  one.  This  is 
one  reason  why  dummy  tackling  in 
football  practice  is  much  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  than  actual  “live”  tackling. 

Besides  the  hunt  and  the  chase, 
there  were  also  in  earliest  time  the 
crafts  of  the  savage  woman  and  the 
minor  activities  of  the  camp,  the 
building  of  the  wigwam,  the  tanning 
of  skins,  making  of  clothes  and  the 
weaving  of  the  women.  These  activi¬ 
ties  of  savage  man  and  woman  form 
the  constructive  play  of  children  at 
the  present  time. 

There  is  no  real  difference  between 
work  and  play,  except  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  done.  The  work  of  our 
ancestors  is  the  play  of  our  children. 
It  has  been  said  that  play  is  an  activi¬ 
ty  that  we  carry  on  for  its  own  sake 
without  any  ulterior  aim.  Play  is  its 
own  reward.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  writer,  the  clergyman,  who  are 
suited  to  their  callings,  find  no  less 


pleasure  in  the  work  they  do  than 
they  did  as  boys  playing  baseball  or 
fishing.  Most  of  the  work  of  the 
world  might  as  well  be  play  as  work— 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  done.  The  story  of  Tom 
Sawyer  getting  the  other  boys  to  help 
him  paint  the  fence,  because  it  was 
“fun”,  brings  out  this  point.  The 
tragedy  of  child  labor  is  that  too  often 
it  kills  the  spirit  of  play  itself. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  children 
only  do  the  pleasant  things  which  are 
involved  in  play,  they  will  not  wish 
to  do  the  unpleasant  things  in  work. 
This  is  doubtless  true.  If  children  do 
only  the  pleasant  things  in  play  they 
will  probably  only  want  to  do  the 
pleasant  things  in  work  and  life.  But 
none  can  become  expert  in  such  a 
game  as  baseball  or  football  without 
persistent  and  often  disagreeable  work. 
Play  furnishes  an  adequate  motive  for 
this  practice. 

There  seems  to  be  a  common  feeling 
that  physical  training  in  America  is 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state  at  present 
The  first  years  of  life,  when  motor 
coordinations  are  being  acquired,  and 
when  the  development  of  physical  ro¬ 
bustness  is  the  paramount  interest  in 
nature,  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected. 
The  chief  time  for  physical  training 
is  during  the  first  years  of  life.  Al¬ 
most  the  only  method  during  this 
period  is  play.  Any  satisfactory  sys¬ 
tem  of  phvsical  training  must  be  one 
that  reaches  every  child  during  the 
physical  or  first  period  of  life,  and  it 
must  furnish  a  form  of  exercise  that 
will  continue  after  childhood  is  over, 
so  as  to  meet  the  need  of  exercise  and 
recreation  for  later  years  as  well. 
There  are  three  forms  that  may  be 
considered.  They  are  gymnastics. 
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work  and  play.  Briefly,  gymnastics  is 
tn  unnatural  form  of  exercise.  Work, 
lit  present,  is  generally  being  replaced 
by  machines  and,  in  cities,  is  nearly 
all  performed  indoors.  Besides,  there 
if  little  work  to  do  for  a  youngster  up 
to  fourteen. 

The  only  means  left  whereby  a  child 
may  become  strong,  is  through  his 
play.  But  if  he  is  to  get  his  physical 
development  in  this  way  he  must  have 
rigorous  play.  The  children  who  are 
playing  tag  and  similar  games  on  the 
street,  and  roller  skating,  will  develop 
their  legs,  and  through  them  their 
hearts  and  lungs  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  but  there  is  little  in  street  play, 
except  fighting,  to  develop  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  shoulders  and  back. 

'  Training  should  give  the  person 
such  strength  as  will  enable  him  to  do 

I  with  ease  the  physical  tasks  required 
of  him.  To  one  who  has  not  thought 
much  on  the  subject  this  is  likely  to 
appear  as  the  paramount  aim  in  physi¬ 
cal  training,  and  in  a  sense  it  is. 
Every  person  should  have  the  strength 
to  do  with  ease  his  daily  work,  but 
our  daily  work  is  requiring  of  us  less 
and  less  in  physical  strength. 

In  the  days  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
when  men  fought  with  broadsword 
and  spear  and  nearly  every  man  was 
a  soldier,  survival  depended  upon 
physical  fitness  and  prowess,  as  it  did, 
j  no  less,  in  the  savage  ages  that  pre¬ 
ceded  and  the  days  of  chivalry  that 
followed.  But  with  the  coming  of 
steam  and  electricity,  the  strength, 
that  was  previously  needed  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  is  becoming  less 
f  and  less  important.  The  time  is  surely 
coming  when  in  the  doing  of  nearly 
all  physical  tasks,  man’s  work  will 
consist  almost  entirely  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  machines. 


There  are,  however,  other  consider¬ 
ations  which  make  strength  desirable. 
We  may  not  need  it  so  much  in  our 
daily  tasks,  but  there  may  be  an  acci¬ 
dent,  a  fire,  or  a  runaway  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  defending  oneself.  We  may 
mean  to  keep  the  peace  but  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared.  It  gives  us  a  sense 
of  security  and  dignity  which  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  forego  and  which  the 
weakling  cannot  well  possess.  How¬ 
ever,  the  professional  man,  and  more 
and  more  all  men,  need  physical 
strength,  and  endurance  only  in  their 
leisure  time  and  in  activities  that  may 
be  roughly  classified  as  play. 

There  are  two  ideals  that  lay  be¬ 
hind  the  Greek  system :  they  were  fit¬ 
ness  for  service  in  the  army  and 
beauty  of  form.  The  Greeks  sought 
to  develop  a  perfect  race,  and  to  this 
end  they  exposed  the  defective  chil¬ 
dren  to  die.  As  one  notices  the  types 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  cars  of  a 
modern  city  he  is  impressed  that 
many  of  them  would  not  show  up  well 
beside  the  Apollos  and  Venuses  of  the 
Greeks.  We  have  kept  the  weaklings 
and  defectives  alive  through  our  new 
sciences  of  child  care,  and  are  thus 
furnishing  to  the  trainer  much  poorer 
material  than  the  Greek  had  to  deal 
with.  If  out  of  this  imperfect  mate¬ 
rial  we  are  to  make  a  Greek  statue, 
the  necessity  for  training  is  more  im¬ 
perative  for  us  than  it  was  for  them. 
Physical  perfection  is  a  vital  aim  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sense  of  worthiness  and 
self-respect  that  it  gives  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  It  might  appear  that  the 
problem  of  beauty  of  form  is  largely 
a  question  of  the  correcting  of  physi¬ 
cal  defects,  and  this  is  certainly  so, 
for  a  large  number  of  individuals. 
But,  if  these  children  had  a  proper 
amount  of  physical  exercise  from  the 
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earliest  years,  many  of  these  defects 
would  not  exist. 

“Grace  is  the  beauty  of  action,  the 
poetry  of  motion”.  It  is  the  quality 
by  which  we  distinguish  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  crowd.  There 
are  two  elements  in  awkwardness,  a 
physical  element  and  a  mental  ele¬ 
ment.  The  physical  side  of  awkward¬ 
ness  is  due  to  an  unserviceable  ma¬ 
chine —  muscles  that  have  been  stif¬ 
fened  by  slow  and  hard  contractions, 
a  body  that  is  muscle-bound  from 
the  excessive  development  of  certain 
muscles,  without  the  compensating 
development  of  others. 

The  other  element  in  grace  may  be 
called  psychophysical.  It  is  the  per¬ 
fect  coordination  of  the  muscles.  It 
is  action  without  interference,  the 
greatest  motion  for  the  smallest  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy.  It  is  the  perfect 
efficiency  of  the  human  mechanism,  a 
motion  that  is  well  within  the  capacity 
of  the  doer  and  that  seems  to  be  with¬ 
out  effort.  The  regulation  of  move¬ 
ment  belongs  to  the  subconscious  mind. 

Grace  is  an  accomplishment  that 
lies  well  within  the  sphere  of  train¬ 
ing,  but  it  must  be  natural  training. 
Nature’s  specifications  for  acquiring 
grace  are  play  and  dancing.  Both 
play  and  dancing  require  light,  rapid 
movements  of  the  muscles.  There  is 
no  consciousness  of  motion  made  in 
dancing  after  the  dance  has  been 
learned,  nor  in  play  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

Health  is  fundamental  in  physical 
training  because  it  is  fundamental  to 
the  continuance  of  life  and  its  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  to  the  largest  success  along 
every  line  of  endeavor.  By  health,  of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  the  absence 
of  disease,  but  rather  the  active’,  vig^ 


orous  functioning  of  every  cell  and 
gland  so  that  the  body  shall  have  iti 
vital  resistance  and  a  sense  of  well¬ 
being.  This  state  of  the  body  u 
mainly  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 
four  great  vital  systems  of  the  body: 
the  nervous  system ;  the  digestion ;  the 
blood  supply,  which  means  the  state 
of  the  heart  and  lungs;  and  sex.  The 
person  who  has  these  systems  well 
developed  and  normal  will  have  vital 
resistance  and  a  sense  of  well-being 
even  though  he  may  have  minor,  ail¬ 
ments  that  may  make  him  at  times 
uncomfortable. 

We  are  looking  everywhere  today 
with  a  vision  of  new  interest  in  health 
Schools  are  putting  in  department! 
of  hygiene  and  physical  education. 
These  systems  are  beginning  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  schools  and  ex¬ 
tending  on  through  the  secondary 
school;  a  progressive  course  is  the 
objective. 

We  are  learning  that  we  have  not 
paid  all  our  debt  to  the  future  when 
we  have  established  for  our  children, 
protection  against  disease  and  given 
them  the  usual  school  education. 
Equally  imperative  is  the  fact,  that 
we  should  provide  for  the  development 
from  within  of  vitality  and  power  of 
resistance.  Healthy  play  does  that 
and  it  does  even  more;  it  stimulates 
and  co-ordinates  the  growth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  muscular  system  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  in  strength,  in  complexity  and 
speed  of  adjustment,  in  endurance; 
and  it  accomplishes  these  results  in 
the  only  way  that  is  finally  effective — 
the  way  of  joyous  self-expression. 

We  cannot  proceed  in  the  conside^ 
ing  of  play  as  an  element  of  education 
without  asking  ourselves  what  we 
mean  by  the  latter  term.  It  is  quite 
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obvious  that  play  will  not  teach  us 
arithmetic  or  geography;  we  shall  not 
master  Latin  or  Algebra  by  playing 
baseball;  and  if  education  consists  of 
gaining  information  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  languages,  then  play  will  not 
give  us  an  education.  But  we  may 
well  qyestion  this  ideal. 

We  are  coming  today  to  see  that 
the  best  preparation  for  life  is  living; 
and  play,  representing  as  it  does  the 
life  of  the  past,  is  much  nearer  to  a 
life  of  business  or  politics  or  society 
than  are  many  things  taught  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  would  be  harder  to 
find  a  better  way  to  train  for  society 
than  through  play  for  play  is  social 
in  its  nature.  The  spirit  of  play  is 
the  spirit  of  joyfulness,  of  alertness, 
of  optimism,  which  we  all  love  to  see 
in  others. 

Relative  to  training  the  judgment, 
the  school  all  the  way  along  is  teach¬ 
ing  deferred  judgment.  It  tells  us  to 
weigh  the  evidence  one  side  against 
the  evidence  on  the  other  and  on  this 
basis  to  come  to  a  mature  conclusion. 
It  is  the  ability  to  make  these  judg¬ 
ments  rapidly  and  accurately  which 
makes  the  successful  person,  both  in 
society  and  in  business,  and  it  is  just 
this  type  of  judgment  which  play 
everywhere  trains.  Baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  all  present  new  prob¬ 
lems  of  judgment  that  have  to  be  de¬ 
cided  upon  instantly.  He  must  do 
his  level  best  and  do  it  quickly. 

Play  is  the  one  universal  stimulus 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  child.  The 
old  adage,  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy’’  is  generally 
accepted  to  be  true. 

All  educators  are  agreed  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  education  is  the  ac¬ 


quiring  of  an  alertness  of  mind  and 
right  mental  habits.  The  attitude  of 
mind  which  is  found  in  play  is  the 
attitude  which  represents  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  all  mental  effort;  for  in 
all  good  play  there  is  complete  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  thing  at  hand,  entire  for¬ 
getfulness  of  self  and  that  intuitive 
following  of  spirit  guidance  which 
leads  to  the  largest  result  with  the 
least  effort.  “A  careful  study  of  the 
plays  of  children  will  give  valuable 
and  authoritative  suggestions  for  the 
future  development  of  education”. 

Physical  training  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  health  is  the  paramount  busi¬ 
ness  of  early  childhood.  The  physical 
training  of  the  child  begins  in  the 
spontaneous  movements  even  before 
birth.  The  baby  lies  on  his  back  and 
kicks  up  his  heels  and  waves  his  fists 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  almost  ideal 
development  to  the  muscles  of  the 
arms,  legs  and  back.  The  child  of 
two  or  thi^  finds  in  running  and 
walking  and  climbing,  constant  use 
for  every  muscle.  In  pioneer  days 
this  training  was  naturally  continued 
by  the  hunting,  and  fishing  and  work 
and  other  activities  of  the  frontier. 
Today,  for  a  great  majority  of  chil¬ 
dren,  these  activities  have  ceased.  The 
daily  life  no  longer  furnishes  the  nec¬ 
essary  exercise  and  the  school  must 
do  it. 

Everything  seems  to  say  that  the 
time  for  physical  training  is  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  is  then  that 
there  is  the  greatest  interest  in  physi¬ 
cal  achievement.  Health  and  life  it¬ 
self  are  dependent  upon  establishing 
a  strong  physique  at  that  time.  Physi¬ 
cal  developments  in  childhood  builds 
the  foundations  on  w’hich  all  later 
success  must  be  erected.  If  the  child 
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is  anemic  and  puny  he  ia  likely  to  be 
carried  off  by  sickness. 

In  the  days  of  Pericles,  the  boy  up 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  went  to  the 
playground  in  the  morning,  and  then 
to  the  school  in  the  afternoon.  In 
Germany,  there  are  three  to  six  hours 
of  physical  training  a  week  in  all 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  In 
c-ontrast  to  this  we  have  scarcely  any 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
strong  movement  in  this  direction  for 
the  past  few  years.  State  require¬ 
ments  are  being  established  and  cur- 
riculums  of  games  are  being  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  time  to  train  along  this  line  is 
surely  the  time  of  greatest  interest  in 
this  activity  and  the  ripening  of  the 
faculty  which  it  is  to  use.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  race  has 
followed  its  physical.  'The  physical  is 


the  first  side  of  the  individual  to  come 
to  maturity.  All  these  arrows  indi¬ 
cate  that  physical  training  should,  in 
general,  precede  intellectual  training, 
and  should  be  completed  long  before 
the  intellectual  training  can  be  fm*- 
nished. 

One  practical  solution  of  the  play 
problem  of  our  cities  is  to  put  play 
into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  do  this,  but  we  shall 
have  to  use  somewhat  different  meth¬ 
ods  from  those  which  we  have  used 
in  the  past.  The  time  after  school  is 
being  wasted  in  our  cities.  There  are 
two  methods  whereby  we  might  flI^ 
nish  all  the  children  with  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  play  at  a  reasonable  expense. 
We  may  either  take  an  hour  from 
our  present  scholastic  day  and  devote 
this  hour  to  play  or  we  may  add  an 
hour  or  so  to  our  school  day  and  de¬ 
vote  this  to  play. 


dramatics  as  a  dynamic  force  in  education 

IvARD  N.  Strauss 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  DRAMA  DEPARTMENT 
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gthool  dramatics  are  more  often  theatrical  than  educational.  Mr.  Strauss  points  the 
iMy  to  wholesome  and  effective  school  plays,  and  inculentally  presents  the  case  for 
dramatics  in  such  form  that  the  classroom  teacher  must  take  notice.  Here  is  also 
suoaestion  for  the  inexperienced  sponsor  called  to  the  duties  of  directing  a  dramatic 

club. 


Drama  furnishes  a  natural  set¬ 
ting  for  the  unconscious  learn¬ 
ing  of  oral  English,  for  through 
the  perfecting  of  their  own  speech 
children  become  sensitive  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  speech  of  literary  plays;  it  gives 
opportunity  for  the  appropriate  use  of 
gesture,  the  graceful  adaptation  of  the 
body  to  more  situations  than  daily 
routine  could  possibly  provide ;  it  calls 
for  the  use  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts. 
For  the  problems  of  the  drama  there 
is  no  one  right  way,  but  many  ways, 
each  of  which  opens  to  the  children 
new  avenues  for  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  beauty.  Every  child  may 
contribute  something  to  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Working  with  a  group  for  a 
common  purpose,  where  the  joy  of 
achievement  is  shared  by  all,  is  one 
of  the  happiest  activities.  There  is 
another  pha.se  of  the  educational  value 
of  dramatics  and  that  is  the  audience. 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  said, 
“There  are  no  good  plays  save  those 
which  have  been  applauded  in  the 
playhouse.”  As  in  the  other  arts,  the 
majority  of  people  are  spectators. 
Children  are  taught  to  be  intelligent 
observers  of  the  drama,  critical  but 
aympathetic,  exacting  but  courteous. 
The  education  of  the  audience  is  as 
much  a  part  of  dramatic  education  as 
the  production  of  the  play. 

Any  dramatic  study  which  has  as 


its  object  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  an  audience  is  educational. 
When  presented  to  an  audience,  the 
presentation  is  always  of  secondary 
importance,  the  emphasis  being  on  the 
process  rather  than  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  Generally  it  is  original  work; 
c»ccasionally  a  formal  play  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  dramatic  structure  and  cor¬ 
rect  diction,  perhaps  as  a  part  of  the 
study  of  literature  and  oral  English. 

The  more  general  form  of  dramatics 
in  the  school  is  in  the  organized  dra¬ 
matic  club,  or  the  new-styled  school 
theater.  The  greatest  handicap  to  the 
advancement  of  dramatic  activities,  of 
this  type,  aside  from  the  untrained 
director  and  the  unenlightened  school 
authorities,  is  the  traditional  selfish 
and  narrow-minded  organization  in 
the  schools.  Insistence  of  principals, 
school  boards,  fraternities,  cliques, 
that  dramatics  shall  pay  for  grand 
pianos,  building  repairs,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  items,  has  de¬ 
stroyed  its  educational  value  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  But  in  spite  of 
these  oppositions  and  old  traditions, 
the  new’  dramatic  teacher  is  accom¬ 
plishing  definite  educational  results. 

Not  every  teacher  is  capable  of 
guiding  a  dramatic  class  or  club  ac¬ 
tivity  successfully ;  such  leadership 
demanding  a  wide  range  of  qualifica- 
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tions.  The  new  dramatic  teacher 
seeking  to  bring  out  all  the  creative 
and  educational  values  of  the  drama 
ought  to  be  well  read  in  dramatic 
literature  of  the  world;  grounded  in 
the  history  and  development  of  the 
theater;  studied  in  the  history  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  style;  trained  in  stage  direc¬ 
tion;  familiar  with  the  arts  contribu¬ 
tory  to  the  art  of  the  theater;  capable 
not  only  of  directing,  but,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  of  doing  the  necessary  technical 
work  of  productions;  cultured  in 
speech;  familiar  with  phonetics  and 
elocution ;  inventive  in  experiment 
and  research;  a  specialist  in  direc¬ 
tion,  design,  lighting,  costume,  acting, 
dancing,  and  music. 

Dramatics  because  of  its  wide  scope 
of  appeal  and  usage  is  one  of  the 
greatest  unifying  agents  in  the  school. 
Continued  participation  in  either  the 
club  or  creative  type  of  presentation 
makes  for  a  larger  sense  of  coopera¬ 
tive  feeling,  of  doing  the  smallest  part 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Because 
drama  is  the  essence  of  real  life,  it 
possesses  a  larger  factor  of  transfer 
of  learning  than  most  subjects  of  the 
formalized  curriculum. 

Whether  one  is  creating  a  play  ex¬ 
tempore,  or  producing  an  already  com¬ 
pleted  drama,  there  is  developed  in 
the  group  participating  in  the  activity, 
the  qualities  of  leadership,  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  coordination.  The  school 
group  becomes  a  laboratory  where 
self-analysis  and  self-development  is 
carried  to  the  end  that  strong  per¬ 
sonalities,  hidden  powers,  and  leader¬ 
ship  are  discovered,  developed,  and 
put  to  work  to  serve  the  school.  It  is 
a  socializing  element  that  develops  the 
social  instincts  of  the  child  along 


guided  channels  of  most  worth  to  him 
in  future  life  activities. 

In  early  adolescence  the  child  en¬ 
ters  a  period  of  reality.  Imitatiai 
continues  but  the  child  now  desires  an 
audience  to  witness  his  act.  He  d^ 
sires  to  make  his  own  ideas  visible  to 
others.  Formerly  his  dramatic  in¬ 
stinct  was  individualistic  in  its  tend¬ 
ency,  now  it  has  become  social.  He  ! 
must  perform  his  acts  in  the  presence  j 
of  others.  Desire  for  association  in 
his  play  and  adventures,  creates  the  ' 


range  of  activities  is  increased  and  ■ 
new  ventures  are  possible  to  a  coop-  I 
erative  group.  I 

These  instincts  of  gregariousnen 
and  rivalry  can  be  turned  into  health¬ 
ful  channels,  stimulating  and  motivat¬ 
ing  school  pride,  leading  to  better  in¬ 
terest  in  a  larger  portion  of  the  cu^  I 
riculum,  and  bringing  vital  interests  j 
to  the  assembly  programs  through  the 
dramatic  program.  Similarly,  this 
socializing  element  helps  to  clear  the 
formal  atmosphere  of  the  routined 
classes  and  aids  in  obtaining  better 
class  work. 

The  chief  gainers  from  the  dra¬ 
matic  activities  are  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves.  First,  important  physical  gains 
are  apparent.  Poise  and  ease  are  the 
results  of  nervous  and  muscular  con¬ 
trols,  aided  by  better  speaking  voices 
and  the  better  articulation  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  speech.  Three  sides  to  the 
dramatic  element,  namely  the  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  emotional,  and  it  is 
because  of  the  development  of  each  of 
these  that  drama  has  a  rightful  claim 
to  its  preeminent  place  in  the  schotd 
life. 

The  physical  element  relates  to 
movement  and  action.  The  child 
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gains  physical  poise  through  knowl- 
e(Jge  of  the  correct  ways  of  standing, 
fitting,  and  walking.  Bodily  grace 
ind  control  through  expression  with 
the  minimum  of  effort  gives  the  child 
confidence  among  strangers;  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  self-consciousness  is  lost. 
There  is  developed  an  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  personal  pride  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  costuming  which  reflects  it- 
felf  in  the  classrooms  of  the  school 
and  the  home. 

The  mental  element  deals  with  the 
control  and  placement  of  the  voice,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  character 
played,  aside  from  the  physical  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  technique.  It  deals  with 
the  elements  of  tempo  and  rhythm, 
gives  meaning  to  gestures,  motivates 
the  attention  of  the  actor  to  the  play, 
and  makes  for  cooperation  between 
players.  The  importance  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  for  his 
particular  contribution  to  the  whole 
production  is  emphasized.  Training 
in  speech  is  part  and  parcel  of  dra¬ 
matic  participation. 

Among  the  further  intellectual 
gains,  the  pupil  is  trained  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  discuss  and  analyze  plays  intel¬ 
ligently;  particularly  they  to  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  drama,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  liter¬ 
ary  achievement,  but  as  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  showmanship  of 
life  itself,  as  the  writer  had  written 
it  for  his  Elizabethan  audiences. 
They  receive  the  beginnings  of  criti¬ 
cal  ability  in  judging  the  worth  of  the 
technique  within  the  play  itself,  busi¬ 
ness,  character  casting,  costuming,  and 
directing. 

If  only  four  grades  out  of  twelve 
should  have  creative  dramatics,  it 
should  be  the  four  including  the  sixth 


to  the  ninth  of  the  Junior  High 
School.  Adolescence  is  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  period  —  a  period  when  the 
child  can  scarcely  repress  his  feelings, 
yet  is  ashamed  to  give  vent  to  them. 
Introspective  and  over-sensitive,  he 
often  becomes  morbid  from  living 
with  his  own  unhealthy  thoughts. 
Creative  dramatics  gives  him  a  whole¬ 
some  outlet  for  his  emotions.  With¬ 
out  fear  of  ridicule  he  can  express  his 
feelings  in  one  vivid  experience  after 
another,  real  enough  to  afford  him 
much  genuine  satisfaction. 

Emotion  is  not  only  given  an  outlet 
in  creative  dramatics  but  it  is  refined 
and  guided  into  legitimate  channels. 
The  child  learns  control  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pression,  for  his  work  must  have  bal¬ 
ance  and  a  certain  amount  of  restraint, 
and  these  things  can  be  gained  only 
by  learning  to  direct  and  curb  them 
at  will. 

The  adolescent  is  a  highly  idealistic 
period.  At  no  other  time,  probably, 
is  there  so  great  an  opportunity  for 
the  school  to  build  fine  attitudes  and 
appreciations,  to  inspire  children  with 
a  love  for  high  standards  and  ideals. 
Now,  the  material  and  methods  used 
in  creative  dramatics,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  actions  and  their  affects,  are 
such  as  to  afford  a  unique  opportunity 
for  character  building,  and  a  teacher 
of  personality  and  ideals  will  find 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the 
possibilities  the  subject  offers  for  the 
education  of  the  junior  high  school 
pupil. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  values  of 
drama  study  is  that  it  is  a  healthy 
and  directed  recreation,  fostering 
school  and  community  ideals,  creating 
knowledge  of  peoples  of  other  lands, 
permanent  interest  in  the  thoughts. 
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emotions,  desires,  and  needs  of  people. 

Where  the  curricular  studies  are 
benefited  most  by  drama  is  in  the  use 
of  creative  dramatics  as  vitalized  proj¬ 
ect  studies.  Literature,  composition, 
history,  geography,  civics  are  most 
benefited  by  the  use  of  creative  dra¬ 
matics.  Here  the  child  takes  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  a  classic  myth,  a  story,  an  his¬ 
torical  fact,  and  creates  the  scene  with 
its  dialogue  and  plot.  The  informal 
socialized  atmosphere  calling  for  co¬ 
operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
participants  makes  for  greater  learn¬ 
ing.  Creative  dramatics  alone  offers 
ideal  conditions  for  the  learning  proc¬ 
esses  here  involved. 

Wliere  the  drama  takes  the  form  of 
a  regular  production  the  cooperation 
of  other  departments  may  prove  bene¬ 
ficial,  such  as  the  use  of  music,  danc¬ 
ing,  art,  sewing,  printing,  journalism, 
and  the  manual  arts  in  productions 
activities,  aside  from  the  acting.  The 
amount  of  research  needed,  especially 
for  period  plays,  can  be  used  as  added 
features  of  regular  classes :  studies  of 
peoples,  costumes,  customs,  and  design 
all  being  used  in  such  a  production. 

While  creative  dramatics  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  dramatic  presentation, 
the  older  forms  still  exist  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  schools  in  the  guise  of  drama 
study  clubs  or  school  theaters. 

The  drama  study  club  aims  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  the 
drama;  a  knowl^ge  of  the  technique 
of  dramatic  art,  with  a  discrimination 
of  artistic  and  inartistic  drama;  and 
a  development  of  an  enjoyment  of 
what  is  good  in  all  arts.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  developed  through  a  series  of 
projects,  of  five  weeks  each,  with  the 
student  scheduling  his  work  when  and 
as  he  can.  Such  study  clubs  do  not 
give  the  maximum  of  educational 


values  because  of  their  nearness  to  th« 
formalized  curriculum  study. 

By  far  the  greater  amount  of  dra¬ 
matic  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  class  play,  the  dramatic  produ^ 
tion  group,  or  the  school  theater. 
Ideally,  this  should  be  organized  simi- 
larly  to  the  little  theater  but  always 
with  the  thought  uppermost  of  educa¬ 
tion  rather  than  performance  fw 
profit  and  entertainment.  It  is  too 
easy  to  over-emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  play  so  that  it  leads  to  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  cast,  class,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  school.  The  money-earning  angle 
gives  wrong  emphasis,  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  past  productions  takes  away 
the  educational  value  of  the  drama. 
Poor  plays  and  overworked  rehearsals 
with  the  development  of  the  “star” 
idea  work  against  its  usage.  The  aim 
of  such  play  production  should  be  to 
give  the  students  the  vdtal  and  delight¬ 
ful  experience  th,.t  can  attend  such 
activity  when  it  is  properly  unde^ 
stood  as  the  most  all-inclusive  and  the 
most  democratic  of  the  arts. 

In  summarizing  the  values  of  dra¬ 
matics  to  the  school  it  should:  Stimu¬ 
late  and  guide  the  imagination  for  or¬ 
derly,  reasonable,  and  convincing 
thought;  provide  language  training, 
with  enlarged  vocabularies,  quick 
thinking  and  handling  of  conversa¬ 
tion;  stimulate  initiative,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  ingenuity,  creating  independence 
and  responsibility  through  coopera¬ 
tion;  make  for  analysis  of  character, 
with  an  understanding  of  people  im¬ 
personated,  their  motives,  conduct, 
and  the  results  of  their  good  and  evU 
acts;  give  training  in  power  to  unde^ 
stand  points  of  view  widely  different 
from  one’s  own;  offer  training  for 
children  for  social  usefulness,  building 
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attitudes  and  appreciations.  As  Kil¬ 
patrick  speaks  of  it:  *‘It  builds  the 
heart  of  a  child,  and  out  of  the  heart 
gre  the  issues  of  life.” 

Put  List  of  Short  Plays  Suitable 
fob  Informal  Classroom  Training 

‘Tauline  Pavlovna.”  Alrich  T.  B. 
‘^Diminutive  Dramas.”  Baring,  M. 

‘The  Revolt.”  Butler,  E.  P. 
“Everybody’s  Husband.”  Cannon,  G. 
“Tents  of  the  Arabs.”  Dunsany,  Lord. 
“The  Lost  Silk  Hat.” 

“Fame  and  the  Poet.” 

“ ‘Op-o-Me-Thumh.”  Fenn  and  Pryce* 
“Neighbors.”  Gale,  Z. 

“Overtones.”  Gerstenberg,  A. 
“Fourteen.” 

“Plavs  in  Collected  Works.”  Givson, 
W.  W. 

“Spreading  the  News.”  Gregory,  Lady. 
“The  Workhouse  Ward.” 

“Coats,”  etc. 

“The  Dear  Departed.”  Houghton,  S. 
“Phipps.” 

“Her  Tongue.”  Jones,  H.  A. 

“Mannikin  and  Minnikin.”  Kreym- 
borg,  A. 

“Pokey.”  Moeller,  P. 

“A  Road  House  in  Arden.” 

~“Tle.”  O’Neill,  E. 

“A  Sunny  Morning.”  Quintero,  J.  and 
S.  A. 

“The  Immortal  Lure.”  Rice,  C. 
“Ryland.”  Stevens,  T.  W. 

“Holbein  at  Blackfriars.” 

“The  Far-Away  Princess.”  Suder- 
mann,  H. 

“Fritzchen.” 

“The  Shadow  of  the  Glen.”  Synge. 
“Riders  to  the  Sea,” 

“A  Marriage  Proposal.”  TschekoflF,  A. 
“The  Rider  of  Dreams.”  Torrence,  R. 
“Never-lhe-Less.”  Walker,  S. 

“The  Very  Naked  Boy.” 

“Cathleen  Ni  Houlihan.”  Yeats,  W.  B. 

Note — Most  of  these  are  also  general 
enough  in  their  appeal  to  serve  for  regu¬ 
lar  production  upon  a  stage  before  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  audience. 


Collections  Suitable  for  Amateurs 
— Junior 

Helen  Louise  Cohen,  Editor.  “The 
Junior  Play  Book.”  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company. 

“The  Passing  of  Sinfiotli.”  Frank 
Betts. 

“Ulysses.”  Stephen  Phillips. 
“Jephtha’s  Daughter.”  Elma  E.  Lev- 
inger. 

“The  Forfeit.”  T.  B.  Rogers. 

“The  Trysting  Place.”  Booth  Tark- 
ington. 

“Square  Pegs.”  Clifford  Bax. 

“The  Twisting  of  the  Rope.”  Douglas 
Hyde. 

“Paddly  Pools.”  Miles  Malleson. 
“The  Queen’s  Lost  Dignity.”  Alice 
Roe  tetter. 

“Followers.”  Harold  Brighouse. 
“Brother  Sun.”  Laurence  Hcusman. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Editor.  “The 
Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays.”  Little, 
Brown  and  Company. 

“What  Men  Live  By.”  Virginia 
Church. 

“Kinfolk  of  Robin  Hood.”  Percy 
MacKaye. 

“Nerves.”  John  Farrar. 

“The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona.” 
Francois  Coppee. 

“The  Dyspeptic  Orgre.”  Percival 
Wilde. 

“The  Fifteenth  Candle.”  Rachel  L. 
Field. 

“The  Bellman  of  Mons.”  Dorothy  R. 
Googins. 

“A  Marriage  Proposal.”  Anton  Chek¬ 
hov. 

“Jephtha’s  Daughter.”  Elma  E. 
Levinger. 

“A  Minuet.”  Louis  N.  Parker. 

“The  Play  of  Saint  George.”  J.  M.  C. 
Crum. 

“The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta.” 
Stuart  Walker. 

“The  Christmas  Guest.”  Constance 
IVArcy  Mackay. 
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Frederick  H.  Law,  Editor.  ‘Modern 

Plays,  Short  and  Long.”  Century 

Company. 

*Ttip  Van  Winkle.” 

‘benjamin  Franklin,  Journeyman.” 
Constance  IFArcy  Mackay. 

"The  Pioneers.”  Mary  Macmillan. 

"Just  Neighborly.”  Alexander  Dean. 

**Mask8.”  Perry  B.  Comeau. 

‘"The  Maid  Who  Wouldn’t  Be  Proper.” 
Hettie  Louise  Mick. 

‘qolanthe.”  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

‘'What  Men  Live  By.”  Virginia 
Church. 

“The  Green  Goddess.”  William 
Archer. 

"Ofif  Nags  Head.”  Dougald  Mac¬ 
millan. 

"Bushido.”  Takeda  Idzumo. 

Sample  Programs,  One-Act  Plats 

“The  Well-Remembered  Voice,”  by  J.  M. 
Barrie. 

“The  Sweetmeat  Game,”  by  Ruth  C. 
Mitchell. 

“The  Boor,”  by  Anton  Chekhov. 

"The  Philosopher  of  Butterbiggens,”  by 
Harold  Chapin. 

“Seconds,”  by  Robert  Courtney. 

“Another  Way  Out,”  by  Lawrence  Lang- 
ner. 

"The  Rights  of  the  Soul,”  by  Giuseppe 
Giacosa. 

"The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,”  by 
Bernard  Shaw. 

“The  Monkey’s  Paw,”  by  Louis  N.  Par¬ 
ker  and  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

“The  Constant  Lover,”  by  St.  John 
Hankin. 

“Le  Fanion”  (in  French),  by  Paul 
Ginisty. 

“The  Trysting  Place,”  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington. 

“The  Man  in  the  Stalls,”  by  Alfred 
Sutro. 

“The  Little  Stone  House,”  by  George 
Calderon. 

“For  Distinguished  Service,”  by  Knox. 


"A  Minuet,”  by  Louis  N.  Parker. 

“The  Marriage  Proposal,”  by  Anton 
Chekhov. 

"Friends  Invited,”  by  Ray  Lee  Jackson. 

"A  Night  at  an  Inn,”  by  Lord  Dunsany. 
"Spreading  the  News,”  by  Lady  Greg¬ 
ory. 

"Such  a  Charming  Young  Man,”  by 
Zoe  Akins. 

Organization  of  a  School  Theater 

I.  Directing  Staff  of  Productions. 

A.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 

1.  Assistant  directors.  (Stu¬ 
dents.) 

a.  Play  director. 

b.  Scene  designer. 

c.  Costume  designer. 

d.  Property  director  (furni¬ 
ture  and  decorating). 

e.  Lighting  director. 

f.  Musical  director. 

g.  Make-up  director. 

II.  Play  Director.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 

2.  Play-reading  committee. 

a.  Choice  of  plays. 

b.  Encouragement  of  original 

playwriting. 

3.  Actors. 

III.  Scene  Designer.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 

2.  Assistant  workers.  (Students.) 

a.  Artists. 

b.  Carpenters,  stage  hands. 

c.  Scene  painters. 

3.  Stage-model  committee. 

.  a.  Encouragement  of  model  stage 
designs. 

IV.  Costume  Designer.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 

2.  Assistant  workers.  (Students.) 

a.  Artists. 

b.  Seamstress  and  assistants. 

3.  Costume  committee. 

a.  Encouragement  of  costume  de¬ 
sign  of  all  periods. 
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V.  Property  Director.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 

2.  Assistant  workers.  (Students.) 

a.  Furniture  specialist. 

1.  Designer  and  builders. 

b.  Drapery  specialist. 

1.  Designer  and  builders. 

c.  Bric-a-brac  specialist. 

1.  Collectors  of  small  proper¬ 
ties. 

a.  Books  and  papers,  etc. 

b.  Bugs,  pillows,  runners, 
etc. 

c.  Ornaments  and  bric-a- 
brac,  etc. 

VI.  Lighting  Director.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 

2.  Assistant  workers.  (Students.) 

a.  Electricians. 

b.  Builders  of  special  effects. 

1.  Lights. 

2.  Noise  effects,  etc. 

VII.  Musical  Director.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 

2.  Assistant  workers.  (Students.) 

a.  Librarian. 

b.  Orchestra. 

VIII.  Make-up  Director.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 
i.  Assistant  workers.  (Students.) 

IX.  Finance  Committee.  (Student.) 

1.  Production  Director.  (Faculty.) 


2.  Committee  Members. 

a.  Treasurer. 

b.  Assistant  treasurer. 

c.  Auditor.  (Faculty.) 

d.  President,  or  Executive  Chair¬ 
man. 

e.  Members  at  large. 

X.  Miscellaneous  Committees.  (Stu¬ 
dent.) 

1.  House  Committee. 

a.  Ticket  sales. 

b.  Ushers. 

2.  Program  and  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee. 

a.  Programs. 

b.  Advertising  and  Publicity. 

3.  Membership  Committee. 

4.  Library  Committee. 

a.  Maintenance  of  theater  library. 

Note — The  faculty  production  direc¬ 
tor  is  a  member  of  every  committee  in 
order  that  co-ordination  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  may  be  maintained  under  guidance 
to  gain  the  greatest  education^  possi¬ 
bilities.  If  the  organization  is  very 
large  more  than  one  faculty  member  may 
be  used,  such  as  a  commercial  teacher 
in  the  financial,  or  “front  of  the  house,” 
activities,  an  art  teacher  in  the  design 
work,  a  manual  arts  teacher  in  the  build¬ 
ing  work,  etc.  If  the  organization  is 
small  the  use  of  committees  under  each 
director  can  be  dropped.  The  executive 
committee  for  the  whole  organization  is 
made  up  of  the  faculty  members  and 
the  student  directors  of  each  activity 
under  the  organization. 


HOME  ROOM  ACTIVITIES 
A.  Rebecca  Pabsons 

PAUL.  REVERE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
REVERE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Miti  Par$on*  invitei  u$  to  a  personal  visit.  We  are  able  to  tee  and  understand,  beeautt 
it  it  all  so  informal  and  natural.  Some  phases  of  the  home  room  organization  are 
outside  the  pale  of  the  estra-curricular,  but  certainly  here  i«  the  proving-ground  for 
the  larger  eiteursions  into  the  student-life  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  WHAohI  eod 
home  rooms  student  participation  in  school  government  hat  little  chance  to  succeed- 

with  such  it  should  not  fail. 


ON  our  first  visit  we  saw  a  group 
of  teachers  holding  a  meeting. 
They  were  just  finishing  a 
study  of  adolescent  psychology.  In 
addition  to  this  foundation  they  are 
seeking  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  meth¬ 
od  of  procedure.  To  obtain  this  they 
appoint  committees  who  are  to  study 
the  plans  and  materials  from  other 
schools. 

When  we  next  visit  the  school  both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  assembled  in 
the  hall.  Evidently  they  have  enlisted 
the  interest  of  the  pupils,  for  groups 
of  children  are  anxiously  seeking 
books  and  papers,  such  as  Junior 
High  School  Manuals  of  Activities 
and  Administration,  school  publica¬ 
tions,  books,  and  educational  maga¬ 
zines,  which  the  teachers  are  distrib¬ 
uting. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  and  the 
pupils’  further  readings  and  confer¬ 
ences  many  requests  for  home-room 
organizations  are  made.  In  answer 
to  these  requests  student  committees 
are  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  ma¬ 
terials,  opportunities,  possibilities, 
and  activities  suited  to  their  own 
needs  and  to  report  at  their  next 
assembly. 

We  next  arrive  at  an  opportune 
time,  finding  both  teachers  and  pupils 
ready  for  the  first  routine  work  in 
initiating  the  organization.  At  this 


first  meeting  the  home-room  teacher  U 
acting  as  chairman.  The  pupils  are 
discussing  the  reports  given  at  assem¬ 
bly  which  lead  to  the  consideration  of 
a  constitution,  ofiicerg,  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure.  Now  they  are  chooa- 
ing  a  committee  of  three,  no,  five,  to 
investigate  different  constitutions,  and 
with  these  as  a  background  to  draw  up 
8  constitution  in  accordance  with  their 
own  needs.  They  are  also  selecting  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  home¬ 
room  ofiicers  needed  and  the  duties  of 
each.  After  selecting  the  following 
topics,  “Evaluation  of  Valuable  Of¬ 
ficer  Traits”  and  “The  First  Steps  in 
Parliamentary  Procedure,”  for  study 
in  preparation  for  the  election  of  their 
officers,  they  adjourned. 

The  citizenship  qualities,  already 
manifesting  themselves,  draw  us  back 
to  the  second  meeting.  At  this  time 
the  chairman  of  the  constitution  com¬ 
mittee  is  reading  the  constitution 
drawn  up  by  them,  article  by  article, 
allowing  time  for  questions  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  Now  they  are  adopting  or 
rejecting  each  by  a  majority  vote  and 
instructing  the  committee  to  continue 
their  work.  The  discussion  of  the 
previously  assigned  topics  is  next  in 
order.  At  this  time  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  home-room  officers  needed  and 
their  duties  is  giving  a  very  usable 
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j«port,  which  they  are  now  applying 
in  electing  the  following  officers : 

1.  Regular:  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 

S.  Special  type:  Directors  of  thrift 
and  athletics. 

S.  Standing  Committees:  Program, 
and  Social. 

4.  Special  committees  as  needed. 

After  which  they  adjourn. 

Being  unable  to  attend  the  third 
meeting  we  obtained  the  following  sec¬ 
retary’s  report : 

October  26,  1928. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
our  president.  The  minutes  were  read 
and  accepted,  after  which  the  study  of 
parliamentary  procedure  was  continued. 

Various  activities  were  discussed 
from  which  the  following  were  selected 
as  those  most  needed  by  our  class: 
housekeeping,  scholarship,  art  or  deco¬ 
ration. 

The  following  special  committees  were 
dected : 

Housekeeping  —  Carol  Baker,  Grace 
Butler,  George  White. 

Scholarship  —  Adeline  Christopher, 
Flora  Brennan,  James  Owens. 

Art  or  Decoration — Vincent  DeAn- 
gdis,  Jerry  Masella,  Eleanor  Sousa. 

The  American  Creed  and  the  Athen¬ 
ian  Oath  were  recited,  and  patriotic 
songs  sung,  after  which  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed. 

Eda  DiRuzza,  Secretary. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  we  see  them 
discussing  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  school  relating  to  the  pupils,  to 
the  home,  and  to  the  activities.  They 
are  also  discussing  and  making  rules 
for  which  they  have  found  a  need. 
They  are  also  undertaking  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  motto  and  the  writing  of  a 
creed. 

At  this  point,  the  organization  be¬ 
ing  well  under  w'ay  and  having  made 
several  contributions  to  citizenship, 
let  us  seek  further  information  from 


the  committee  and  their  officers  at 
their  work. 

A  peep  just  at  the  close  of  school 
shows  the  housekeeping  committee 
most  in  evidence  although  at  the  far¬ 
ther  comer  of  the  room  a  group  of 
ten  or  twelve  are  conferring  eagerly. 
This  proves  to  be  the  scholarship  com¬ 
mittee  seeking  advice  and  points  in 
teaching  from  their  home-room  teach¬ 
er.  Other  girls  and  boys  are  starting 
home  with  posters,  graphs,  creeds, 
codes,  and  even  songs  in  the  process 
of  construction,  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  from  various  committees.  The 
housekeeping  committee  are  noting  the 
general  appearance  of  the  room,  desk^, 
floor,  etc.  The  satisfied  looks  and  the 
cheerful  remark,  “We’re  improving,” 
together  with  our  own  observations 
speak  for  the  good  judgment  of  the 
group  in  the  choice  of  the  committee, 
for  the  efficiency  and  responsibility  of 
the  committee,  and  lastly  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  group.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  are  working  in 
“Our  Library  Corner.”  They  are 
arranging  the  books,  exhibiting  the 
book  records  of  the  pupils  who  applied 
for  reading  certificates  the  past  week, 
hanging  enticing  book  posters  made  by 
the  art  committee,  and  completing  the 
record  of  the  books  read.  Now  they 
are  caring  for  the  plants  and  prepar¬ 
ing  to  go  home. 

“Let’s  go  and  compliment  the  little 
housekeepers.” 

“A  very  attractive  room  you  have. 
You  must  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  it.” 

“Oh,  no,  we  have  our  work  well 
planned:  Monday,  an  exhibit  of  the 
best  written  work  done  the  previous 
w’eek;  Tuesday,  library  day;  Wednes¬ 
day,  patriotic  and  loyalty  day ;  Thurs¬ 
day,  bulletin  board;  Friday,  graphs 
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and  any  special  work  that  may  occur, 
and  of  course  the  routine  work  every 
day.” 

“Well,  son,  how  are  you  helping 
these  workers?  I  haven’t  seen  you 
do  a  stroke  of  work.” 

“You  see,  our  turn  comes  the  period 
before  school  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  We  are  the  scholarship  com¬ 
mittee.  Our  plan  is:  to  keep  all 
“D’s”  (failure  marks)  and  “XT’s” 
(unsatisfactory  citizenship  marks)  off 
of  all  the  report  cards  in  our  room 
and  to  double  the  number  on  the 
Honor  Roll.” 

“How  do  you  expect  to  accomplish 
this  ?” 

“Just  apply  our  motto,  ‘Each  for 
all,  and  all  for  each.’  I’ll  tell  you 
our  plan  and  you  can  come  and  see  it 
working  any  day.  Then  later  look  at 
our  Honor  Roll  and  report  cards.  We 
haven’t  actually  accomplished  this 
yet,  but  we’ve  removed  thirty-seven 
“D’s”  and  fourteen  “U’s”,  changed 
one  hundred  seventy-nine  “C’s”  to 
“B’s”  and  twelve  “B’s”  to  “A’s”.  We 
also  have  more  than  twice  as  many  on 
our  Honor  Roll.” 

“Fine,  my  boy,  but  how?” 

“Oh,  yes,  well;  (1)  we  selected  the 
two  subjects  in  which  our  class  re¬ 
ceived  the  lowest  marks,  namely, 
grammar  and  history.  (2)  We  listed 
the  names  of  the  pupils  getting  “A” 
and  those  getting  “B”,  and  wrote 
them  oij  the  board  in  two  lists.  (3) 
We  then  made  for  ourselves  two  lists, 
those  getting  “D’s”  and  those  getting 
“C’s”.  (4)  We  allowed  each  “D” 

pupil  to  choose  a  helper  from  the 
“A”  list  and  each  “C”  pupil  to  choose 
from  the  “B”  list.  In  a  few  cases 
the  “A’s”  took  two  pupils  to  help. 
(5)  Then  we  changed  our  seats  so 


that  each  helper  could  sit  near  hy 
partner  or  pupil.  (6)  When  in  cla*  n 
each  helper  listens  very  carefully  to  ^ 
the  recitations  of  his  partner  noting 
his  weaknesses  in  order  to  plan  help-  f 

ful  work  for  him.  When  you  viait  S 

you  may  be  annoyed  by  the  noise,  for  1> 

forty-three  pupils  having  oral  lesson*  ^ 

in  groups  of  two  and  three  are  pretty  ^ 

huzzy  even  though  they  try  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others.”  h 

“We’ll  take  a  chance  in  your  ‘Bee  ^ 

Hive.’  ”  r 

“If  you  wait  till  Tuesday  yon  |  ^ 

might  see  our  thrift  committee  at 
work.  They  have  two  projects,  one  ii  ® 

collecting  Junior  Aid  contribution!  ® 

from  all  of  the  classes.  We  are  very  ^ 

proud  of  their  work,  for  they  hare  * 

collected  more  than  twice  as  much  as  * 

the  teachers  did  when  they  had  it  b 
charge.”  ^ 

“What  is  their  plan?” 

“They  go  to  the  different  rooms  ^ 

and  give  talks  on  ‘The  Purpose  of  the 
J unior  Aid’  and  they  also  make  a  bar 
graph  for  every  class  showing  the  CGn-  ^ 
tribution  of  each  room  for  the  month. 

Some  of  the  graphs  and  other  mate-  i 

rials  are  over  there.” 

Treasurer’s  Report  ’ 

As  treasurer  of  the  Home-Room  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Junior  II-A  of  the 
Paul  Revere  Junior  High  School  I  haw 
collected  the  following:  i 

Junior  Aid  Contributions:  1 


September  . $14.6S 

October  .  18.39 

November . 21.61 

December .  15.59 

Totel  . $70.05 

Banking  . 389.35 

Total  . $459.40 


Flora  Brennan. 
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“I’ll  say  your  thrift  committee  are 
real  business  men  and  women.  What’s 
their  other  project?” 

“That’s  in  banking,  it  is — ‘To  make 
every  member  of  the  Paul  Revere 
School  a  banker.’  They  give  talks  on 
banking  also,  but  in  addition  they  are 
running  a  contest  for  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  grade  pupils.  They  present 
a  pennant  to  each  room  getting  one 
hundred  percent  banking  member- 
bhip.  The  room  is  then  entitled  to  a 
representative  in  the  ‘Bankers’  Pa¬ 
rade’  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month. 
At  that  time  the  representatives  with 
our  treasurer  and  secretary  go  to  each 
of  the  lower  grades,  carrying  their 
pennants,  distributing  the  graphs 
showing  the  monthly  growth,  and 
singing  their  Bankers’  Song  which 
they  composed.” 

Banker’s  Song 

All:  Who  has  a  hundred  per  cent  in 
banking? 

Each:  Junior  I — Junior  II — ^VI-A — 
III-A,  etc. 

All:  Gk),  get  busy,  and  so  can  you 
Have  a  hundred  per  cent  in  banking 
Like  our  paraders. 

“Maybe  you’d  like  to  see  the  pen¬ 
nants  and  graphs.” 

“Another  demonstration  of  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  We’ll  be  right  here  on 
the  first  Tuesday.  This,  I  believe 
completes  your  committee  work.” 

“Oh,  no,  our  scholarship  committee 
soon  discovered  the  handicap  of  poor 
attendance  and  at  their  request  we 
elected  an  attendance  committee  of 
six.  They’ll  be  working  next  Tues¬ 
day  night  too  if  we  have  any  absences. 
They’ve  increased  the  attendance  two 
percent  already.” 

“How?” 


“One  of  the  committee  just  makes 
a  friendly  call.  He  takes  a  copy  of 
the  home-work  assignment  and  the 
necessary  books  to  the  absent  pupil, 
and  explains  the  lessons  if  he  is  not 
too  sick.  This  works,  for  a  fellow  is 
just  ashamed  to  take  his  pal’s  time 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Be¬ 
sides  he  realizes  that  it  is  not  a  square 
deal.” 

“We’ve  been  so  interested  in  your 
committee  work  we’ve  rather  neglected 
the  home-room  meetings.  What  about 
your  parliamentary  proceedings  and 
your  programs?” 

“That’s  dead  easy.  It’s  much 
easier  than  learning  history.  We 
have  a  use  for  it  and  so  we  don’t  for¬ 
get  it.  Our  program  committee’s  a 
peach.  They  co-operate  with  us  in 
every  way  that’s  good  for  us.  They 
gave  a  program  entitled  ‘American 
Ideals — Thrift  and  Honesty’  to  help 
the  thrift  committee  in  their  work,  a 
health  program — ‘Value  of  Forming 
Good  Health  Habits,’  for  the  attend¬ 
ance  committee,  ‘What  I  Get  Out  of 
School,’  and  a  ‘Citizenship  Program’ 
for  the  scholarship  committee.  Their 
only  refusal  to  co-operate  with  the 
group  was  at  Christmas  time  when  we 
selfishly  desired  a  party  although  we 
knew  the  lower  grade  children  were 
expecting  us  to  give  a  Christmas  Play 
for  them.  However,  we  are  very  glad 
that  they  won,  and  that  we  were  of 
service  to  the  children.  I  don’t  recall 
anything  else,  but  you’ll  find  our  next 
home-room  program  and  temporary 
titles  for  future  meetings  in  the  filing 
cabinet,  third  drawer  from  the  top  on 
the  right.” 


SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

Thomas  W.  Bowmab 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Lately  tcKool  pubticationg  have  taken  on  a  new  dignity.  Their  improved  statug  ig 
almogt  entirely  to  the  attempt  to  define  their  policieg  and  to  clarify  their  funetiong. 
Herein  ig  get  forth  guch  prinripleg  ag  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  gchool  publication  in 
the  egteem  of  the  community  and  the  gchool.  It  ig  a  gerioug  adventure,  but  one  worthy 
of  the  begt  effortg  of  teacherg  and  pupilg. 


IN  general,  school  publications  may 
be  of  value  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  They  unify  the  school  and 
foster  school  spirit.  Because  of  their 
function  of  carrying  news,  encourag¬ 
ing  enterprises,  and  representing  the 
entire  school  and  its  activities,  they 
are  of  inestimable  value  in  unifying 
the  school  and  fostering  wholesome 
school  spirit. 

2.  They  encourage  desirable  school 
enterprises  and  activities.  Publicity 
can  best  be  given  through  permanent 
printed  records.  Athletics,  dramatics, 
music,  publications,  honor  and  schol¬ 
arship  organizations  all  require  con¬ 
tinuous  publicity,  if  their  greatest  use¬ 
fulness  is  to  be  realized.  To  recog¬ 
nize  any  organization  by  publishing 
its  picture  in  the  yearbook,  writing  up 
its  activities  in  the  newspaper,  or 
stating  the  membership  qualifications 
in  the  handbook  is  to  encourage  it. 

3.  They  mold  and  influence  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  In  order  to  have  a  society 
or  organization,  there  must  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  basis  of  common  knowledge  and 
ideals.  The  school  population  is  al¬ 
ways  changing:  new  students,  new 
teachers,  new  organizations,  and  new 
issues  make  for  instability  and  change. 
A  continuous  campaign  is  necessary 
to  integrate  this  society.  This  end 
may  be  accomplished  to  some  extent 
by  assembly  speakers,  but  perhaps  not 


so  easily  as  by  a  method  which  leaves 
a  permanent  record. 

4.  They  give  authentic  news  of 
the  school  to  students,  parents,  pa¬ 
trons  and  other  schools.  In  the  ave^ 
age  school  many  activities  and  events 
are  taking  place  about  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  should  know,  even  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  makes  them 
prouder  of  their  school.  Many  pa^ 
ents  know  little  about  the  school,  and 
often  w'hat  little  they  do  know  does 
not  form  a  true  picture.  A  school 
paper  carrying  recent  and  authentic 
news  of  the  school  to  the  parents  and 
patrons  is  of  real  value. 

There  is  no  history  of  the  American 
secondary  school  so  complete  as  the 
publications  of  these  schools.  The 
high  school  publication  is  of  value  to 
the  alert  school  man  because  it  tells 
him  what  other  schools  are  doing  and 
how  they  are  doing  it,  thus  suggesting 
ways  and  means  of  improving  his  own 
practice.  It  is  of  value  likewise  to  the 
student,  for  through  its  exchanges  and 
news  of  other  schools  it  shows  him  new 
activities  and  new  ways  of  organizing 
and  conducting  old  ones. 

5.  They  serve  as  a  medium  of 
expression  of  student  opinion.  In  far 
too  many  schools  the  average  student 
would  hesitate  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  betterment  of  the  school  and 
its  work,  because  of  his  fear  of  the 
administration.  The  teacher  or  prin- 
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eiptl  might  well  cultivate  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  would  make  the  student 
feel  free  to  express  his  ideas  for  bet¬ 
terment.  His  side  is  often  neglected. 

Another  advantage  of  encouraging 
student  expression  is  that  it  increases 
bis  interest  in  the  school  and  its  activ¬ 
ities.  In  no  place  can  he  be  heard 
so  well  as  in  the  school  newspaper. 
The  student  is  elated  at  being  recog- 
niied  in  this  way,  and  is  doubly  care¬ 
ful  about  what  is  printed  over  his 
name. 

6.  They  give  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  and  creative  work.  The 
practice  of  writing  and  drawing  is 
furthered  by  the  demand  for  publish¬ 
able  material.  If  there  is  competition 
among  the  students  for  the  honor  of 
publishing,  the  school  publications 
will  benefit.  Requiring  a  certain 
scholarship  standing  from  staff  mem¬ 
bers  also  trends  to  promote  school 
work  and  encourage  scholarship. 

7.  They  develop  qualities  of  co¬ 
operation,  tact,  accuracy,  tolerance, 
responsibility,  initiative  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

Getting  out  the  publication  furn¬ 
ishes  a  surprising  array  of  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  development  of 
these  qualities. 

The  School  Newspaper 

Every  school  can  have  a  newspaper, 
not  necessarily  large  or  elaborate,  but 
nevertheless  an  organ  of  publication. 
Newspapers  are  to  be  found  in  every 
grade  of  the  elementary  school,  aS 
well  as  in  the  high  school.  They  occur 
even  in  the  kindergarten.  Local  con¬ 
ditions  determine  the  type,  size,  or¬ 
ganization,  price  and  other  particu¬ 
lars.  Here  is  the  opportunity  to  cap^ 
italize  the  achievements  of  the  school 
and  of  its  individual  members,  pupils. 


and  faculty,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  in  or  out  of  the  school  who  are  ^ 
interested,  or  who  may  be  interested. 
With  the  increasing  size  of  high 
schools  there  is  insistent  need  for  the 
school  to  utilize  all  the  integrating 
forces  available.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
and  emotional  attitude  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  toward  each  other, 
toward  the  school  and  toward  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  newspaper  can,  and  in 
many  schools  does,  express  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  life,  the  joy,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  idealism  of  the  school,  not  by  a 
direct  preachment  on  these  subjects, 
but  by  a  clear  account  of  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  these  qualities.  To  capture 
the  temporary  interest  of  a  low  grade 
of  intelligence  by  accounts  of  physi¬ 
cal  or  emotional  violence  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy,  but  this  is  not  the  field 
of  the  school  newspaper.  The  news¬ 
paper  in  its  selection  of  news  not  only 
guides  but  reflects  the  spirit  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  school.  Lesson  composi¬ 
tions,  essays  and  short  stories  will 
probably  kill  any  school  newspaper. 
The  increasing  ability  to  be  accurate, 
brief,  and  interesting  is  desired  for 
all  who  contribute  to  the  school  paper, 
and  these  qualities  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  writing  news  and  editorials 
on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  whole 
school. 

The  publishing  of  the  news  of  the 
school  makes  for  a  common  basis  of 
knowledge  among  its  members.  By 
focusing  approval  in  the  news  columns 
on  worth-while  activities,  the  paper 
encourages  these  activities  and  stimu¬ 
lates  others  like  them.  It  can  and 
should  condemn  any  practices  that 
work  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
school,  but  its  great  power  lies  in  its 
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promotion  of  constructive  attitudes 
and  the  ideas  that  lie  behind  them. 

By  its  news  it  can  explore  for  the 
members  of  the  school  what  the  school 
is  doing  and  in  editorials  it  can  show 
what  the  news  means.  Current  events 
that  affect  the  life  of  the  school,  either 
as  a  special  department  or  in  the  nm 
of  the  paper,  can  foster  a  common 
imderstanding  and  make  for  harmo¬ 
nious'  co-operative  effort.  The  papbr, 
through  focusing  approval  on  right 
standards  of  conduct,  in  correcting 
school  abuses,  and  in  giving  the  kind 
of  food  for  thought  that  makes  for 
intelligent  co-operation,  not  only  can 
foster  clean  athletics  but  it  can  pre¬ 
sent  the  news  of  the  sporting  page  so 
that  the  whole  school  sees  the  big  edu¬ 
cational  ideal  that  is  or  ought  to  be 
in  all  school  sports. 

Direct  statement,  and  answers  to 
pupils*  questions  in  an  “editors  col¬ 
umn**  can  make  for  a  clear  under^ 
standing.  The  right  kind  of  exchange 
column  can  make  for  cordial  relations 
with  other  schools.  Thoughtful  and 
faii^minded  handling  of  school  news 
can  make  for  a  civic  pride  based  on 
real  knowledge.  The  proper  handling 
of  the  advertising  problem  can  make 
for  friendly  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  busint'ss  men  of  the  community. 

The  patrons  of  the  school  and  the 
taxpayers  need  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  high  schools.  Many  citizens 
do  not  know  what  high  schools  are 
doing.  All  high  schools  need  educa¬ 
tional  publicity;  the  school  newspaper 
furnishes  one  means  of  securing  it. 
Through  an  able  adviser  and  through 
intelligent  faculty  co-operation  the 
pupils  who  express  themselves  can 
present  the  needs  and  achievements  of 
the  school  to  the  community  in  an 
interesting  way. 


While  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
teach  a  pupil  how  to  write  literatuie, 
it  is  possible  to  teach  a  pupil  to  be 
accurate,  simple,  concise,  and  clear  in 
his  writing.  In  a  school  paper  ever?, 
one  writes  for  a  waiting  reader  on  a 
subject  that  he  knows  about  rather 
than  on  subjects  that  lack  personal 
appeal.  He  is  interested  in  his  news¬ 
paper  article  and  he  must  master  sock 
fundamentals  as  spelling,  sentence 
structure,  and  paragraphing,  or  hU 
contribution  will  be  re-written  or 
killed.  He  must  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  important  and  the 
useless  for  news  purposes.  His  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  brings  its  own  reward 

Moreover,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
school  to  furnish  a  favorable  oppoe  , 
tunity  for  the  pupil  to  practice  the 
qualities  of  the  good  citizen  here  and 
now  with  satisfaction  to  himsrif. 
Seeking  for  facts  and  truthful  pres¬ 
entation  of  facts  is  splendid  training. 

The  school  journalist  must  be  accn- 
rate.  He  must  be  able  to  carry  oat  ( 
instructions,  to  practice  self-control, 
to  know  something  of  human  nature, 
to  be  diplomatic  in  interviews,  to  re¬ 
spect  confidence,  to  carry  responsibil¬ 
ity  willingly  assumed,  to  observe  aocn- 
rately,  to  discriminate,  to  form  an  in¬ 
telligent  opinion. 

Furthermore,  the  values  of  journal¬ 
istic  work  in  the  high  school  lie  not 
only  in  developing  a  kind  of  writing  I 
ability  and  in  furnishing  satisfying  ' 
practice  of  certain  qualities  of  char 
acter,  but  also  present  a  favorable  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  pupil  to  learn  how 
to  read  newspapers.  What  to  read, 
how  to  read,  and  what  to  believe,  are  j 

all  important.  Democratic  govern-  | 

ment  calls  for  intelligent  citizens. 
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The  Yearbook  or  Annual. 

The  idea  of  a  yearbook  which  shall 
lerve  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
happenings  of  each  high  school  year, 
and  shall  also  contain  statistical  mate¬ 
rial  relative  to  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  is  one  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  fascinating  to  the  adolescent 
mind,  and  when  the  annual  is  once 
Instituted  its  continuation  easily 
comes  to  be  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  school.  Where  there  are  no  other 
school  publications  and  where  the 
matter  of  expense  is  kept  within 
bounds,  such  an  issue  is  well  worth 
while,  and  the  school  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  put  its  best  effort  into  the 
volume,  from  the  point  of  view  of  lit¬ 
erary  as  well  as  reportorial  effort. 
When  there  is  an  efficient  printing  de¬ 
partment  in  the  school,  the  matter  is 
simplified  on  the  side  of  cost,  and  the 
book  becomes  even  more  a  worth¬ 
while  product  of  the  school  than 
where  the  mechanical  work  has  to  be 
done  by  a  commercial  firm.  Its  prep¬ 
aration  involves  so  many  students  and 
such  a  variety  of  interests  that  it  be¬ 
comes  an  educational  project  of  the 
best  sort. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  there  are 
other  school  publications,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  falls  upon 
much  the  same  persons  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  other  publishing,  its 
value  is  much  less,  and  in  many 
schools  the  continuance  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  has  become  a  serious  problem. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  in¬ 
volved  is  the  tradition  that  it  must  be 
a  class  book  for  which  the  graduating 
class  is  to  be  responsible,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  editorial  boards  of  other 
publications  of  the  school.  Classes 
are  usually  slow  to  surrender  a  pre¬ 


rogative  and  have  to  be  shown  a  good 
reason  before  they  submit  willingly 
to  change.  Where  the  factors  of  du¬ 
plication  of  effort  and  undue  expense 
exist,  however,  the  argument  can  be 
made  very  strong  for  modification  of 
custom. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘‘annual”  problem  is  the 
issuance  of  an  annual  number  of  the 
school  monthly,  dedicated  to  the  grad¬ 
uating  class,  containing  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  members,  and  being  some¬ 
what  more  artistic  in  make-up  than 
the  ordinary  number.  Such  an  edi¬ 
tion  does  not  involve  nearly  so  much 
expense  or  trouble  as  the  separate 
annual;  for  no  extra  machinery  must 
be  devised,  or  special  financing  in¬ 
volved,  except  for  the  photc^avures 
of  the  members  of  the  class.  In  case 
there  is  no  monthly  magazine  in  the 
school,  a  special  issue  of  the  news¬ 
paper  might  be  made  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  outlined. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  annual 
can  expect  less  support  than  any  other 
school  paper  from  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers.  Its  single  appearance,  limited 
circulation,  and  especially  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  must  be  general 
in  nature,  all  militate  against  its  sup¬ 
port  from  merchants  with  any  real 
hope  of  financial  returns.  Some 
schools  have  tried  the  plan  of  issuing 
the  annual  entirely  without  advertis¬ 
ing,  levying  upon  the  members  of  the 
class  a  tax  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
all  expense.  This  makes  a  really 
elaborate  bode  prohibitive  in  some  lo¬ 
cations,  unless  the  class  wishes  to 
raise  a  publication  fund  throng  en¬ 
tertainments  or  other  means.  If  the 
school  is  not  already  overloaded  with 
entertainments,  this  may  be  a  very 
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proper  method  of  financing,  but  in 
moet  schools  it  is  impossible.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  where  expense  is  high,  and 
advertising  possibilities  limited  or 
overtaxed,  the  plan  of  combining  with 
the  monthly  or  the  weekly  is  the  best 
that  can  be  suggested  if  the  annual 
is  to  be  continued  at  all.  Where  the 
problem  becomes  acute,  the  best  plan 
is  abolition  of  the  elaborate  book,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  “personal  rec¬ 
ord”  and  autograph  album,  which  can 
be  prepared  very  inexpensively  and 
easily,  and  which  can  be  arranged  for 
a  permanent  record  of  the  members 
of  the  class  and  faculty. 

The  Handbook. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  handbook 
is  to  hasten  the  assimilation  of  the 
new  pupil.  He  enters  a  new  world, 
one  that  he  probably  knows  little 
about  and  he  is  naturally  tense  with 
excitement.  He  knows  little  about  the 
school  or  what  is  expected  of  him.  He 
does  not  know  the  teachers,  the  rules 
and  the  regulations,  the  customs,  the 
school  traditions,  what  programs  he  is 
eligible  to  take,  the  social  organiza¬ 
tions  to  which  he  may  belong,  the 
school  songs,  yells,  etc.  His  ignorance 
must  be  dissipated  before  he  can  be¬ 
come  a  real  citizen  of  the  school. 
Considering  the  entering  class  as  a 
whole,  with  its  members  from  many 
different  homes,  schools,  and  social 
and  occupational  backgrounds,  the 
making  of  this  mass  into  a  homogene¬ 
ous  group  which  will  be  a  part  of  the 
school  as  a  whole  is  no  mean  task. 

The  handbook  endeavors  to  give  the 
pupil,  in  a  concise  and  compact  form, 
the  information  which  will  aid  him 
moet  rapidly  in  becoming  a  real  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school.  It  codifies  the  vari¬ 


ous  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school, 
introduces  the  pupil  to  the  school  sys¬ 
tem,  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
school,  shows  what  is  offered  in  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  activities,  offers 
counsel  and  advice,  and  informs  the 
pupil  what  is  expected  of  him.  So 
far  as  values,  as  distinguished  from 
purposes,  are  concerned,  the  handbook 

1.  Helps  to  educate  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  and  the  patrons  of  the  school 

2.  Trains  the  pupils  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  publication  by  demanding 
investigation,  initiative,  responsibility 
and  co-operation. 

3.  Establishes  confidence  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  council  or  other  organization  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  publication. 

4.  Unifies  the  school. 

5.  Clarifies  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  the  various  school  organizations  and 
activities. 

The  handbook  should  be  of  small 
size  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily 
carried.  Each  school  may  choose  its 
own  distinctive  name  for  the  book 
and  may  have  it  bound  in  the  school 
colors.  Stereotyped  sermonizing  will 
do  little  good,  but  the  values  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  courtesy,  sportsmanship,  may 
have  a  real  appeal  if  attractively  pre¬ 
sented  under  such  headings  as  “If  you 

wish  to  be  thought  well  of  at  - .” 

“Do  it  for  your  school,”  the  “Code 
of  a  Good  Sport,”  etc. 

The  cost  of  publication  may  be  met 
from  sales  (at  cost  price),  by  contribu¬ 
tions,  by  funds  received  from  fairs, 
shows,  etc.  or  in  some  instances  the 
board  of  education  assists  in  financing 
the  book. 

The  values  of  the  handbook  to  the 
new  pupil  and  consequently  to  the 
school  as  a  whole  are  unquestioned. 
To  these  values  might  be  added  those 
coming  from  the  tasks  of  writing,  or^ 
ganizing,  printing,  financing,  and  die- 
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tributing  the  book.  Such  a  book 
ihould  not  be  the  result  of  the  labor 
of  any  one  person  but  should  be  a 
school  project.  The  material  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  many  a  practical 
lesson  in  English  composition ;  the  or¬ 
ganization,  distribution  and  financing 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  properly 
qualified  boards  or  committ^s  of  pu¬ 
pils;  and  the  whole  project  should  be 
supervised  and  directed  by  the  leading 
pupil  organization  of  the  school,  such 
as  the  student  council.  The  success¬ 
ful  handling  of  just  such  a  task  would 
establish  the  confidence  of  the  pupils 
us  well  as  of  the  members  themselves, 
in  the  ability  and  value  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  council.  The  principal  and 
other  school  officers  would  naturally 
sponsor  the  project  and  provide  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  and  guidance. 

The  School  Magazine. 

Growing  out  of  the  subject  of  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  as  a  means  for  liter¬ 
ary  expression,  the  magazine  is  the 
oldest  of  school  publications.  With 
the  rise  of  other  journalistic  activities, 
namely,  the  newspaper  and  the  An¬ 
nual,  the  school  magazine  lost  favor 
and  has  been  on  the  decline. 

With  regard  to  its  value  in  pub¬ 
lishing  school  news,  guiding  school 
opinion,  and  encouraging  worth-while 
activities  the  magazine  fails  because  it 
lacks  timeliness  and  persistency.  That 
the  magazine  is  an  integrator  of 
school  spirit  to  any  large  extent,  is 
questioned.  Opportunities  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  student  opinion  and  for 
creative  work  are  decidedly  limited  in 
many  magazines.  The  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  who  write  for  magazines  is  small, 
with  the  result  that  the  benefits  of 
expression  and  practice  in  journalism 
are  received  by  only  a  limited  few. 


If  the  magazine  is  to  succeed,  defi¬ 
nite  determination  must  be  made  of 
the  purpose  the  magazine  must  fulfil 
and  how  it  can  better  achieve  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Some 
believe  that  the  magazine  should  serve 
the  following  purposes: 

1.  Serves  as  a  medium  of  expression 
for  the  literary  tastes  and  abilities  of 
pupils,  as  a  medium  of  expression  of 
pupil  opinion,  policy,  and  spirit. 

2.  Establish  contacts  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

3.  Serve  as  a  medium  of  expression 
of  art  abilities. 

4.  Provide  a  record  of  school  events. 

6.  Provide  pupils  with  opportunities 

to  engage  in  worth-while  activities. 

Some  of  these  functions  are  just  as 
effectively  served  by  the  newspaper, 
if  not  more  effectively.  If  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  to  succeed,  therefore,  it  must 
obviously  present  something  new  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  pupils. 
For  instance,  it  might  reflect  the  more 
static,  the  more  colorful,  and  the  more 
detailed  aspect  of  school  life.  School 
life  need  not  be  recorded,  but  rather 
interpreted.  Feature  stories  and 
human-interest  stories  will  add  in¬ 
terest. 

Interest  in  school  publications  is 
perennial.  It  may  find  expression  in 
the  older  types,  or  in  those  of  more 
recent  popularity:  although  forms  of 
publications  may  change  there  re¬ 
mains  in  the  secondary  school  the  un¬ 
quenchable  desire  for  the  printed  page 
that  is  the  result  of  student  effort,  and 
which  furnishes  a  means  of  expression 
with  a  distinct  student  flavor. 

In  all  probability  no  single  school 
will  realize  in  any  comprehensive  de¬ 
gree  all  of  the  immediate  objectives 
outlined,  but  in  a  well-organized  in¬ 
stitution  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  that  a  number  of  them  may  be 
attained  in  a  gratifying  measure. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
benefits  which  may  be  expected  to 
accrue  to  the  students  are  the  ones  to 
be  emphasized  most  strongly — ^not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  glory  which  a  publication 
may  shed  upon  the  school:  a  good 
name  for  the  school  may  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  by-product,  but  it  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  primary  objective. 

Student  Councils  will  often  be  able 
to  set  up,  under  the  sympathetic  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  representative  of  the  school, 
the  organization  that  is  to  have  charge 
of  publications:  the  group  in  charge 
should  be  continuous  —  perhaps  not 
more  than  one-third  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  relinquish  office  during  any  one 
year.  The  group  chosen  to  issue  the 
publications  will  quite  probably  be 
capable  of  drawing  up  suitable  codes 
to  govern  their  issuance,  thus  render¬ 
ing  adult  censorship  rarely  necessary. 
The  literary  and  artistic  efforts  will 
be  those  of  the  pupils;  the  business 
management  will  be  largely  theirs. 
Every  phase  of  the  activity  will  bear 
the  imprint  of  student  endeavor. 

The  Student  Council  and  the  club 
or  group  that  has  charge  of  publica¬ 
tions  should  never  “rest  on  its  oars,” 
but  should  be  constantly  trying  to 
check  up  to  see  if  the  school  publica¬ 
tion  is  accomplishing  the  immediate 
objectives  which  it  decides  to  adopt. 
Modifications  of  plans,  or  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  procedure  will  certainly  be 
necessary  in  progressive  communities. 
The  wiser  method  in  some  schools  will 
be  to  start  out  with  only  a  few  impor¬ 
tant  objectives:  then,  as  opportunity 
affords,  the  “Board  of  Publications” 
can  expand  its  program  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  realizing  additional  values. 


Ultimate  objectives  must  necessari¬ 
ly  be  more  or  less  general  in  nature, 
except  in  the  few  instances  where 
students  take  up  journalism  as  a  life- 
work  as  a  result  of  school  activities  of 
this  kind.  But  even  a  minor  appre¬ 
ciation  of  clean  journalism,  the  ability 
to  glean  the  most  significant  lAingg 
from  the  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  that  will  come  flooding  iu  on 
liim  throughout  life,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  received  in  producing  something 
worthwhile  for  the  use  of  other 
people,  —  these  form  ultimate  objec¬ 
tives  that  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Journalism  must  necessarily  be  lim¬ 
ited  tc  those  who  possess  some  degree 
of  aptitude  for  it.  The  qualifications 
for  admission  to  a  “Board  of  Pub¬ 
lications”  should  be  kept  high:  other 
clubs  and  groups  will  easily  attract 
larger  numbers,  but  nevertheless  school 
publications  will  continue  to  offer 
abundant  opportunities  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  special  secondary  school 
groups  in  extra-curricular  activities 
that  are  tremendously  important 
Some  schools  have  considered  journal¬ 
ism  to  be  a  curricular  activity  and 
have  given  a  certain  amount  of  credit 
for  work  done  in  this  department 
Others  seek  to  separate  it  from  the 
formal,  stereotyped  control  of  the 
classroom,  and  to  permit  it  to  develop 
through  the  spontaneous  interest  of 
pupils  who  engage  in  it  “each  for  the 
joy  of  the  working.”  This  latter 
plan  appears  to  be  the  more  ideal: 
each  school  must  necessarily  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  work  out  its  own  details  in 
the  department  of  publications  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  calculated  to 
result  in  the  greatest  possible  good  to 
the  student. 
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and  the  remaining  student  will  in  the 
same  way  check  on  individual  print¬ 
ing  and  publicity  committees  to  see 
that  poster  work  and  program  mate¬ 
rials  if  used  are  both  submitted  to  the 
art  and  duplicating  departments  re¬ 
spectively  in  season  for  suggestion  or 
correction.  Of  the  three  advisory  fac¬ 
ulty  members  one  should  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  who  sometimes  furnishes  the 
only  point  of  contact  and  influence 
with  desirable  outside  speakers  and 
who  is  responsible  for  all  activities  in 
the  school  anyway;  one  should  be  the 
special  music  teacher  whose  depart¬ 
ment  will  make  some  contribution  to 
every  assembly;  and  the  other  should 
be  the  English  teacher  who  will  be 
expected  to  pass  on  all  performances 
and  announcements  to  be  given  by 
students,  advising  as  to  diction  and 
stage  presence.  I  would  suggest  that 
each  of  these  three  faculty  members 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending  an 
occasional  student  representative  to 
committee  meetings  providing  the 
other  two  advisors  are  present.  The 
limitation  of  faculty  members  to  these 
three  does  not  mean  that  other  heads 
of  departments  should  not  be  con¬ 
sulted  about  program  features  pertain¬ 
ing  to  their  particular  field.  Quite 
the  contrary.  But  these  three  have  a 
responsibility  for  every  assembly  and 
should  therefore  be  kept  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  yearly  program. 

I  have  mentioned  incidentally  the 
duties  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  Assembly  Committee.  As  a  group 
I  feel  they  should  meet  briefly  once 
a  week  after  they  have  organized  and 
planned  their  program  to  report  prog¬ 
ress  or  new  developments  in  each  de¬ 
partment  and  take  any  joint  action 
deemed  necessary,  the  student  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  absent  faculty  members 


only  not  voting.  Moreover,  at  leut 
one  faculty  and  two  student  memben 
should  also  be  present  at  one  of  the 
final  rehearsals  of  any  production  to 
make  sure  it  is  up  to  the  standard 
which  has  been  set.  Special  difficul¬ 
ties  will  call  for  special  sessions  of 
the  committee,  but  there  should  seldom 
be  a  need  for  these  if  each  subcom¬ 
mittee  functions  properly. 

The  first  problem  to  be  met  after 
organizing  may  have  to  do  with  sched¬ 
uling  the  assembly  period  itself  on  the 
school  program  if  precedents  along 
that  line  have  been  lacking  or  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Shall  a  short  assembly  be 
held  every  day,  or  once  a  week,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  or  only  when 
occasion  demands  ?  Joseph  Weintrob 
in  “Preparation  for  Auditorium  Peri¬ 
ods”  claims  that  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  irregularity  makes  for  ex¬ 
pectant  interest,  it  also  leads  to  ex¬ 
treme  disappointment  if  the  program 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  is  too  spas¬ 
modic  a  diet  for  minds  needing  pro¬ 
gressive  development.  In  the  assem¬ 
bly  held  every  day  there  is  insufficient 
time  to  develop  a  good  program,  while 
both  !McKown  and  Fretwell  agree  that 
one  general  assembly  consuming  one 
full  recitation  period  per  week  is 
enough.  “In  addition,”  Fretwell 
adds,  “there  can  be,  with  due  economy 
of  time,  one  assembly  each  week  for 
each  class.”  I  shall  not,  however,  un¬ 
dertake  to  discuss  such  class  assem¬ 
blies  as  the  chief  concern  of  this  pa¬ 
per  is  with  the  gathering  of  the  whole 
school.  Having  decided  on  one  full¬ 
time  period  for  the  assembly  each 
week  the  Committee  should  then  de¬ 
side  to  hold  it  at  one  of  the  moit 
desirable  times  of  the  day.  In  this 
w’ay  an  activity  full  of  potential  val- 
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nee  may  be  dignified  and  its  poBsi- 
bilities  of  success  increased. 

The  next  problem  for  the  Assembly 
Committee  is  the  planning  of  a  year’s 
schedule  of  activities.  What  groups 
are  to  be  assigned  individual  pro¬ 
grams?  Many  plans  have  been  tried 
successfully,  sometimes  classes,  some¬ 
times  home-room  groups,  sometimes 
clubs,  according  to  the  organization 
of  the  school.  Personally  I  incline 
toward  club  sponsorship  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.  Presenting  such  a  program 
should  be  a  strictly  extra-curricular 
type  of  activity  and  as  such  may  be 
more  fittingly  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  club  than  with  the  home¬ 
room  or  class  procedures.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  focal  point  for  varying 
branches  of  interest,  a  promise  of  im¬ 
mediate  rewards  for  expended  effort, 
a  unifying  project  for  a  group  of 
heterogeneous  abilities.  The  class¬ 
room  procedure,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
necessarily  more  formal,  teacher- 
planned  and  quite  commonly  based  on 
the  homogeneous  grouping  situation. 
In  a  home  room  the  unity  of  purpose 
which  shows  to  such  advantage  in 
club  endeavor  is  apt  to  be  lacking. 
However  valuable  such  a  project 
might  be  in  both  the  home-room  and 
the  classroom  it  is  equally  valuable 
and  more  easily  and  freely  carried  out 
in  the  club  period.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  is  that  inasmuch  as 
most  club  w’ork  supplements  some 
branch  of  the  regular  curricular  stud¬ 
ies  one  of  the  main  requirements  of 
an  assembly  program  is  satisfied:  The 
assembly  shall  to  a  large  extent  grow 
out  of  the  regular  class  or  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  work  and  in  turn  enrich  it. 
The  Assembly  Committee  in  arrang¬ 
ing  its  schedule  attempts  to  give  the 


earliest  dates  to  strong,  experienced 
clubs  so  that  their  good  example  will 
set  a  high  standard  for  others  to  fol¬ 
low.  Weaker  clubs  may  be  combined 
in  joint  programs  if  necessary. 

The  schedule  complete  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  dates  left  open  for 
emeigencies,  the  Committee  may  do 
one  last  thing  before  launching  the 
assembly  season.  It  may  draw  up  a 
few  set  rules  and  regulations  to  guide 
clubs  in  the  preparation  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  programs.  These  rules 
aim  to  establish  certain  habits  of 
stage  and  entertainment  etiquette  and 
to  make  for  smooth,  well-run  perform¬ 
ances.  The  following  is  a  suggested 
list  of  sample  rules: 

1.  Time  your  production  at  the  dress 
rehearsal.  Begin  promptly  and  close  be¬ 
fore  the  period  is  up. 

2.  No  encores  of  any  type  are  per¬ 
mitted. 

3.  Use  as  many  students  as  you  can 
consistently. 

4.  All  connected  with  the  program 
are  to  take  a  curtain  call  at  its  end. 

5.  Keep  quiet  back  stage. 

6.  Performers  must  keep  away  from 
curtains,  scenery,  fixtures,  equipment, 
and  light  switches. 

7.  Performers  not  acting  must  not  be 
seen  by  the  audience. 

8.  The  Assembly  period  is  not  the 
time  for  practice. 

The  program  duties  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Committee  are  not  limited  to  the 
simple  ones  of  securing  sponsors  and 
assigning  them  places  on  the  sched¬ 
ule,  but  they  also  include  the  careful 
selection  from  a  multitude  of  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  varied  and  purposeful 
series  of  topics  and  types  of  pr(^am. 

All  writers  on  the  assembly  period 
call  for  more  singing,  but  stress  the 
point  that  the  assembly  is  not  the 
place  for  drilling  but  for  inspirational 
singing.  Other  suggested  ways  of  se- 
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curing  audience  participation  are 
through  memory  testa  and  tests  of 
judgment  when  each  student  records 
his  answers  or  opinions  on  slips  to  be 
later  collected  and  tabulated  by  the 
Assembly  Committee.  Finally,  the 
teacher  advisor  must  see  that  her 
club’s  program  is  mechanically  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  age  ability  of  its 
craftsmen.  Much  time  is  often 
wasted  and  primary  values  destroyed 
in  endless  rehearsing  toward  more  or 
less  artificial  standards  of  perfection 
or  sophistication. 

In  Philadelphia  in  1922  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  secondary  school  as¬ 
semblies  and  out  of  that  survey  grew 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  program  to  be  planned  by  a 
committee  of  faculty  and  pupils. 

2.  School  problems  to  be  discussed  in 
assembly  by  the  faculty  and  pupils. 

3.  Some  programs  to  be  devoted  to 
Student  Council  officers,  some  to  award¬ 
ing  the  school  honors,  and  some  to  the 
exploring  of  new  fields  of  interest. 

4.  The  emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
pupil  participation. 


6.  Special  Day  assemblies  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  pupils  rather  than  by  out- 
side  speakers. 

6.  Assembly  music,  singing  especially, 
to  receive  more  attention. 

7.  Pupil  orations  and  declamatiooa 
to  be  discontinued. 

8.  Assemblies  to  begin  on  time  and 
end  on  time. 

The  list  is  interesting  in  that  it 
might  well  serve  as  a  measuring  rod 
by  which  to  check  the  various  factors 
in  the  yearly  program  of  any  Assem¬ 
bly  Committee. 

A  teacher  once  stood  watching  a 
group  of  underprivileged  children  sit¬ 
ting  entranced  at  the  performance  of 
some  companions.  Briefly  she  summed 
up  the  value  of  the  whole  experience 
in  her  remark,  “The  assembly  is  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  what  the 
children  lack  at  home ;  and  besides,  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  practice  and 
prepare  for  the  kind  of  sociability 
that  the  outside  world  is  expecting 
and  looking  forward  to  continually, 
especially  the  entertainments  given  by 
so  many  clubs  and  societies  all  over 
the  country,  and  it  answers  the  need 
of  social  recreation  in  the  home.” 
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generally  the  tendency  i»  to  renter  all  mueiral  intereete  In  formal  activities.  The 
result  is  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  students  actively  participate.  Miss 
Premmer  has  proven  herself  the  friend  of  the  forgotten  student  by  opening  the  way 
for  him  to  give  expression  to  his  musical  instincts.  Here  is  opportunity  for  all. 


There  is  a  distinction  between 
curricular  and  extra-curricular 
values  in  music.  Certain  phases 
provide  for  the  orderly  growth  in 
powers  of  emotion,  skills,  and  compre¬ 
hension  and  may  logically  find  a  place 
in  the  curriculum.  Other  musical 
ictivities  are  so  purely  social  in  ob¬ 
jective  that  they  are  unquestionably 
extra-curricular. 

Musical  interest  and  the  capacity 
to  produce  music  are  not  correlated. 
Some  pupils  having  little  native  musi¬ 
cal  ability  are  interested  in  certain 
phases  of  music.  This  interest  varies 
in  d^ee,  but  it  is  the  motivating 
force  behind  all  progress  in  music. 
Certain  fields  of  music  education  have 
something  to  offer  students  of  even 
small  talent,  other  fields  demand  a 
high  order  of  ability  to  function  even 
passibly.  Holling^vorth,  in  his  ‘‘Spe¬ 
cial  Talents  and  Defects,”  has  said 
that  in  an  ordinary  classroom  some 
children  are  one  hundred  times  as 
musical  as  others.  Our  curricular 
program  is  of  necessity  built  around 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  median 
pupil.  What,  then,  of  the  pupils  who 
come  above  and  below  this  median  of 
musical  talent  ?  Every  pupil  possess¬ 
ing  musical  interest  has  a  rightful 
place  in  the  program  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment  even  if  his  capacity  is  very 
small.  It  is  here  that  the  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  must  step  in  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  need.  In  the  past  the  extra¬ 


curricular  activities  in  music  seem  to 
have  made  greater  provision  for  the 
superior  pupils  than  for  the  inferior. 
We  might  well  give  a  little  more  at¬ 
tention  to  this  latter  group,  and  I  am 
listing  some  activities  which  may  be 
introduced  to  make  such  provision. 

Arranged  according  to  the  order  of 
the  degree  of  musicianship  which  each 
activity  demands,  and  beginning  with 
the  lowest,  I  suggest  the  following: 

Stunt  Song  Club 
Harmonica  Club 
Banjo  Club 
Music  Literature  Club 
Music  Science  Club 
Creative  Instrument  Club 
Glee  Clubs 
Informal  Music  Club 
Bands  and  Orchestras 
Composers  Club 

To  be  of  value  the  extra-curricular 
program  must  be  set  up  with  these 
general  objectives  clearly  in  mind: 

To  provide  an  enriched  curriculum 
for  every  pupil,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  individual  differences,  and  work¬ 
ing  toward  the  following  aims: 

1.  Character  Building. 

Fair  play,  good  workmanship,  self- 
reliance,  team  work,  self-control, 
reliability,  obedience,  unselfishness, 
power,  leadership,  beauty,  resource¬ 
fulness,  co-operation,  sharing,  order, 
perseverance,  dependability,  cour¬ 
age,  industriousness,  worthy  initia¬ 
tive,  creative  planning,  will  to 
succeed. 
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2.  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure. 

The  acquisition  of  a  worthwhile 
hobby.  ‘‘We  must  cultivate  the 
amateur  spirit,  the  will  to  sing  and 
play  well  for  the  love  and  joy  of  it. 
Our  boys  and  girls  must  somehow 
come  *  to  prize  good  singing  and 
playing  not  only  as  a  classroom  and 
concert  hall  activity  but  mainly  as 
an  everyday  means  of  recreation  and 
of  enhancement  of  social  life.” 

3.  Home  Membership. 

Family  groups  keep  the  family  to¬ 
gether.  Chamber  music  lends  itself 
in  an  ideal  manner  to  the  solution 
of  one  of  our  most  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  times — that  of  do¬ 
ing  something  for  the  home  life  of 
America. 

4.  Vocational 

A  means  for  the  pupil  to  discover 
his  own  aptitudes  and  for  self- 
evaluation. 

The  specific  objectives  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  various  music  groups 
will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  musical 
capability  rating  of  the  group.  The 
more  highly  technical  organization, 
such  as  the  school  orchestra,  will  natu¬ 
rally  include  in  its  aims  more  tech¬ 
nical  considerations  than  the  har¬ 
monica  club.  We  might  grade  these 
aims  as  follows,  beginning  with  the 
most  general  and  proceeding  to  the 
most  technical: 

1.  To  provide  pleasurable  social  con¬ 
tacts  and  to  promote  a  desire  for 
those  which  will  carry  over  into 
adult  life.  (Music  study,  in  itself, 
tends  rather  to  isolation  during  the 
formative  period,  so  much  time 
must  be  spent  in  practicing,  etc., 
that  special  care  should  be  given  to 
offset  this  tendency.) 

2.  To  cultivate  desirable  social  atti¬ 
tudes  and  group  life.  Solo  perform¬ 
ance  tends  toward  self-centeredness 
— group  performance  tends  toward 
the  democratic  spirit  of  thinking  of 
the  good  of  the  group  rather  than 
of  self. 


3.  To  provide  an  outlet  for  emotional 
expression. 

4.  To  open  up  a  wider  horizon  in  the 
field  of  music. 

6.  To  give  that  stimulus  to  individnal 
effort  which  comes  from  group  con¬ 
tacts. 

6.  The  acquisition  of  a  worthwhile 
hobby. 

7.  To  foster  a  love  for  the  best  in 
music. 

8.  The  joy  of  participation  in  the  ^e^ 
reation  of  beauty. 

9.  Growth  in  taste  and  understanding. 

10.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  self- 
evaluation. 

11.  Intimate  acquaintance  with  worthy 
compositions. 

12.  Improvement  in  technique. 

13.  Grasp  of  significance  in  melody, 
harmony,  rhythm,  timbre,  form  and 
texture.  (Orchestra.) 

14.  First  hand  experience,  from  the  in¬ 
side,  of  perhaps  our  most  important 
sonorous  body,  the  orchestra. 

15.  A  craftsman’s  insight  into  the  most 
subtle  and  profound  of  arts. 

Each  club  meets  regularly,  and  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  teacher  espe¬ 
cially  qualified  in  each  specific  field. 

1.  Stunt  Song  Club. 

Open  only  to  pupils  who  do  not 
play  a  musical  instrument  and  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  glee  clubs. 
Plan  to  give  one  or  two  entertain¬ 
ments  during  the  year  and  to  be 
ready  with  a  humorous  skit  when¬ 
ever  needed  on  the  school  assembly 
program. 

2.  Harmonica  Club. 

Open  to  entire  student  body. 

3.  Banjo  Club. 

Open  to  banjo  players  of  the  re¬ 
quired  degree  of  proficiency.  If 
size  of  organization  warrants,  di¬ 
vide  into  two  groups,  beginners  and 
advanced. 
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4.  Music  Literature  Club. 

Open  to  entire  student  body.  Meets 
once  a  week  to  discuss  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  An  Appreciation  Club. 
Advance  preparation  for  symphonic 
concerts,  using  victrola  and  piano 
illustrations. 

5.  Music  Science  Club. 

Open  to  all.  Study  of  the  science 
of  sound,  acoustics,  radio,  etc. 

6.  Creative  Instrument  Club. 

Open  to  all.  Pupils  make  various 
musical  instruments  and  then  play 
on  them  the  songs  learned  in  school. 
May  be  carried  further  into  the  field 
of  original  composition. 

7.  Glee  Clubs. 

Open  to  selected  group.  Boys  and 
girls  have  separate  clubs  but  often 
combine  in  concerts.  There  should 
be  various  levels — beginning  with 
the  grade  choir  and  leading  to  the 
more  advanced  selected  group  and 
a  capella  choir. 

8.  Informal  Music  Club. 

Membership  limit  depending  upon 
size  of  school  and  school  hall.  A 
club  patterned  after  our  adult  mu¬ 
sic  clubs.  A  program  committee 
plans  meetings  for  the  entire  year, 
with  each  member  participating  at 
least  once.  Vocal  and  instrumental. 

9.  Bands  and  Orchestras. 

There  should  be  two  organizations 
in  each  school,  a  beginners  and 
an  advanced.  A  further  stimulus 
is  given  by  forming  an  all-city 
group  of  the  best  players  of  each 
school  orchestra  and  band.  A  pupil 
leader  is  elected  in  June  each  year. 
His  enthusiasm  starts  working  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation  and  makes 
it  possible  to  begin  the  year  well. 
The  orchestra  and  band  should  be 
prepared  to  play  for  the  seasonal 
events  of  which  the  public  schools 
take  cognizance.  The  music  chosen 
should  be  appropriate  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  playing  ability  of  the 
orchestra  and  hence  mastered  in 
the  time  at  hand. 


10.  Composers’  Club. 

Open  to  all.  Creative  music.  Lead¬ 
ing  from  elementary  form  to  more 
advanced  harmonic  structure.  Writ¬ 
ing  school  songs  which  may  be  used 
in  assembly  programs. 

Under  the  proper  conditions  the 
following  outcomes  may  be  expected 
of  any  of  the  musical  clubs, — varying 
in  degree  with  the  musical  capability 
rating  of  the  organization.  I  am  quot¬ 
ing  here  largely  from  Osbourne  AIc- 
Conathy  (1932  Yearbook  Music  Su¬ 
pervisors  National  Conference,  p. 
183). 

I.  For  the  Student. 

1.  A  finer,  richer,  aesthetic,  cultural 
and  emotional  life. 

2.  A  mental  and  spiritual  training 
of  the  highest  value. 

3.  A  stabilizing  interest. 

4.  A  resource  for  years  to  come  for 
artistic  and  social  activities  in 

home,  neighborhood  and  commu¬ 
nity. 

6.  A  basis  for  establishing  contacts 
with  congenial  schoolmates  of 
similar  finer  tastes. 

6.  A  background  for  more  complete 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the 
best  in  music. 

7.  In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  a 
professional  career. 

11.  For  the  School. 

1.  A  body  of  students  eager  for  the 
finer  things  of  life. 

2.  A  group  of  students  self-disci¬ 
plined  through  a  worth-while 
activity. 

3.  A  student  organization  ready  and 
glad  to  make  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  school  and  community  life. 

4.  A  means  for  cordially  relating  the 
school  and  its  activities  with  the 
people  of  the  community. 

III.  For  the  Community. 

1.  A  body  of  citizens  fired  with  love 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  artistic 
and  cultural  things  of  life.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  formation  of 
alumni  orchestra,  alumni  glee 
club,  etc. 
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2.  A  group  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  aesthetic  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  both  as  participants  in 
musical  affairs  and  supporters  of 
musical  enterprises. 

3.  A  self-contained,  self-respecting 
element  in  civic  life,  able  to  main¬ 
tain  emotional  and  spiritual  equi¬ 
librium;  able  to  utilize  wisely  and 
well  the  leisure  of  the  coming  in¬ 
dustrial  era. 

To  gain  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ideals  certain  basic  conditions 
are  necessary: 

I.  Competent  Leadership. 

It  must  be 

1.  Musicianly — capable  of  creating 
favorable  situations. 

2.  Able  to  impart  in  proper  dosage 
the  knowledge  needful  at  given 
times. 

3.  Able  to  successfully  deal  with  the 
intricate  technical  problems  in¬ 
volved. 

4.  Able  to  set  up  machinery  for  im¬ 
proving  instrumental  balance  and 
so  avoid  distortion  of  the  worthy 
music  it  will  insist  on  using. 

6.  Artistically  honest  and  will  so 
create  a  fine  respect  for  that  which 
is  admirable  both  in  the  music  it¬ 
self  and  in  the  performance  of  it. 


II.  Proper  Material. 

1.  Within  the  scope  of  the  ability  of 
the  performers. 

2.  Must  have  appeal  for  the  pupilg. 

3.  Must  be  worth-while. 

4.  Must  be  carefully  graded. 

5.  Must  have  variety. 

Pupils  will  work  very  hard  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  on  a  diflB- 
cult  selection  if  relieved  by  some¬ 
thing  of  lighter  vein.  The  leader 
must  know  just  how  long  his 
group  is  capable  of  "digging**  with¬ 
out  becoming  exhausted.  Work 
hard  on  a  problem  but  ^e  sure  to 
stop  at  the  psychological  moment 

III.  Regularity  of  Meetings. 
Attendance  must  be  checked. 
Meetings  must  begin  promptly. 

IV.  Proper  Organization  of 
Objectives, 

Material  content. 

Attainment  values. 

Our  music  clubs  will  be  a  vital 
force  in  the  community  and  will  be 
on  a  sound  basis  as  long  as  we  build 
on  cultural  values  and  work  toward 
well-rounded  musicianship.  We  as 
educators  have  new  responsibilities  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  changing  world, 
and  we  turn  wdth  confidence  to  our 
extra-curricular  activities,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  music,  to  supply  an 
adequate  preparation  for  the  demands 
of  this  new  era. 
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THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Alvaii  G.  Hates 

JOHNSON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Haye$  »ee»  tn  the  student  council  the  essential  element  commonly  missing  in  our 
tiueation  for  a  democracy.  His  plan  of  organization  gives  reality  to  tchat  is  some¬ 
times  a  fiction  in  student  government. 


There  are  certain  habits,  traits 
and  characteristics  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  schools  to  foster 
in  each  individual.  Among  them  are 
cooperation,  initiative,  respect  for 
rights  of  others,  ability  to  carry  out 
instructions,  power  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  and  responsibility,  and  respect 
for  group  rules  and  laws,  to  name 
only  a  few.  These  are  attributes 
which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  learn  by  customary,  formal  class¬ 
room  methods. 

We  also  realize  that  interest  is 
much  more  conducive  to  effort  than  is 
fear.  Interest  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
dependent  upon  a  voice  in  planning 
and  control.  Stated  in  another  way, 
this  means  simply  that  interest  is 
aroused  through  activity,  which  in 
turn  increases  effort.  This  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  accepted  philosophy  which  hardly 
seems  debatable. 

It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  satisfactory  means  of  teaching 
these  habits  and  instilling  within  the 
individual  the  characteristics  which 
mark  a  good  and  worthy  citizen  of  the 
community.  This  end  can  well  be 
accomplished  through  the  formation 
of  a  representative  student  council 
vested  with  authority  for  planning 
and  supervision  of  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  school  control.  This  body 
should  have  specific  aims  and  objec¬ 
tives,  some  of  which  will  be  deferred, 
while  others  will  be  immediate. 

Defetred  Objectives 

(1)  To  develop  self-control. 


(2)  To  develop  initiative. 

(3)  To  develop  self-reliance. 

(4)  To  develop  intelligent  leader¬ 
ship. 

(5)  To  develop  intelligent  obedi¬ 
ence  to  authority. 

(6)  To  secure,  through  wise  teach¬ 
er  guidance,  the  elimination  of  those 
corrupt  practices  which  have  worked 
into  our  scheme  of  democracy  as  it 
functions  in  civil  life. 

(7)  To  develop  ability  to  cooperate. 

Immediate  Objectives 

(1)  To  afford  pupils  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  live  in  a  democratic  organiza¬ 
tion. 

(2)  To  provide  for  emotional  sat¬ 
isfactions. 

(3)  To  develop  more  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

(4)  To  develop  school  pride. 

(5)  To  provide  for  pupil  expres¬ 
sion. 

(6)  To  arouse  school  spirit. 

Conditions  within  the  individual 

school  will,  to  a  large  extent,  deter¬ 
mine  the  activities  by  which  the  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  be  achieved,  but  there 
are  certain  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  should  be  assumed  by  all  coun¬ 
cils.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

(1)  Promotion  and  supervision  of 
all  social  activities  of  the  school,  such 
as  parties,  dances  and  dramatic  pro¬ 
ductions. 

(2)  Planning  a  system  of  traffic 
control  and  appointment  of  pupils  to 
act  as  traffic  officers. 

(3)  Share  in  planning  of  school 
assemblies. 
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(4)  Develop  plan  for  publicity  in 
order  that  the  general  public  as  well 
as  the  student  body  may  have  a  basis 
for  forming  intelligent  opinions. 

(5)  Charter  all  clubs  and  activities 
recognized  by  the  school  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  revoke  charters. 

(6)  Develop  and  have  general 
oversight  over  a  point  system  which 
limits  a  pupil’s  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

(7)  Share  in  planning  and  super¬ 
vising  all  school  campaigns,  such  as 
those  aiming  to  develop  safety,  good 
manners,  and  thrift. 

(8)  Assist  in  supervision  of  the 
library  and  the  study  hall. 

(9)  Supervise  all  class  elections. 

To  state  that  participation  in  these 

activities  will  of  necessity  result  in 
the  achievement  of  the  aims  set  forth 
is  folly,  but  with  prof)er  guidance  and 
counsel  by  sympathetic  teacher-advis¬ 
ers  the  ends  and  objectives  desired 
should,  at  least  in  a  large  degree,  be 
attained.  In  practically  all  the  ac¬ 
tivities  mentioned,  several  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  outcomes  may  be  attained.  Let 
us  consider,  for  example,  the  first  ac¬ 
tivity  mentioned,  namely  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  a  school  party. 
Here  we  have  certainly  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  develop  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
through  the  various  committees  re¬ 
quired,  to  develop  initiative  in  plan¬ 
ning  games,  decorations  and  the  like, 
to  develop  intelligent  leadership 
through  chairmen  of  various  commit¬ 
tees,  and  to  develop  obedience  and 
ability  to  take  orders  in  the  various 
individuals  who  assist  in  the  actual 
work  involved.  Other  activities  men¬ 
tioned  might  be  considered  in  the 
same  manner,  and  a  little  thought 
will  show  that  they  provide  innumer¬ 
able  opportunities  for  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  desired  attitudes  and  ideals. 

The  fact  that  the  school  has  a  stu¬ 
dent  council  provides  the  student 
body  with  a  means  of  expressing  its 
opinions  through  the  several  members 
of  the  council.  This  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  of  any  democratic  organization. 
Opportunity  for  emotional  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  provided  through  sharing  in 
the  directing  of  activities  and  in  the 
courteous  consideration  by  the  group 
of  the  opinions  of  the  individual 
More  pleasant  relations  between  pupil 
and  teacher  are  fostered  in  many  wavs, 
particularly  through  activities  in  the 
home-room.  School  pride  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  thoughtfully  organ¬ 
ized  assemblies,  cooperation  with  the 
publications  board  and  through  home 
room  campaigns.  The  opportunity 
for  pupil  expression  is  provided  in  all 
meetings  of  the  student  council. 

The  forms  of  organization  among 
student  councils  are  nearly  as  numee 
ous  as  the  schools  they  represent 
Some  schools  have  councils  composed 
of  one  representative  from  each  club 
or  activity  sponsored  by  the  school, 
others  are  formed  on  the  basis  of 
home-room  representation,  and  still 
others  are  composed  of  representatives 
of  each  class.  Some  schools  have  equal 
representation  of  boys  and  girls,  some 
make  no  provision  for  this ;  some  have 
equal  representation  from  each  class, 
others  have  a  larger  number  of  upper 
classmen ;  some  schools  elect  a  portion 
of  their  council  for  a  two-year  term; 
others  elect  for  only  one  semester.  In 
all  cases  there  is  at  least  one  faculty 
adviser.  Practically  all  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  have  certain  particular  ad¬ 
vantages  because  of  the  organization 
of  the  school  of  which  the  council  is 
a  part.  It  is  impossible  to  set  up  one 
form  and  state  that  it  is,  under  all 
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cireuinstances,  the  best.  This  must 
remain  a  problem  for  each  individual 
ichool. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  suggest¬ 
ing  ^  organization  which 

might  serve  as  a  guide  for  schools 
which  may  wish  to  undertake  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  council.  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  a  four-year  organization.  For  a 
three-year  high  school,  the  form  can 
be  used  with  slight  variation.  The 
council  would  consist  of  26  members. 
It  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  class  rep¬ 
resentation.  In  September  each  class 
elects  its  delegates  to  the  council,  the 
freshmen  being  entitled  to  four  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  sophomores  six  and  the 
juniors  and  seniors  eight  representa¬ 
tives  each.  The  council  should  have 
an  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  suggested  that  in  electing  repre¬ 
sentatives  each  pupil  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  four,  six  or  eight  delegates 
from  his  class  making  an  equal  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  vote  between  boys  and 
girls.  The  two,  three  or  four  boys 
and  girls  of  each  class  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  are  those 
elected  to  the  council.  This  plan  has 
been  used  by  the  writer  for  several 
years  and  has  always  resulted  in  ex¬ 
cellent  choices  by  the  pupils.  It  is 
much  more  democratic  than  the  meth¬ 
od  of  nomination,  and  has  proved  to 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  pupils 
themselves. 

After  the  c<|pncil  has  been  selected 
it  should  be  organized  with  a  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer.  I  would  suggest  two  fac¬ 
ulty  advisers.  I  am  suggesting  two 
advisers  because  the  council  will  be 
divided  into  two  separate  groups  or 
“Assembly  Committees.”  One  adviser 
should  sit  with  each  group.  These 
groups  will  be  responsible  for  alter¬ 


nate  assembly  programs.  The  entire 
council  should  be  divided  into  the 
number  of  standing  committees  neces¬ 
sary  for  efficient  results.  These 
should  include  among  others,  commit¬ 
tees  on  traffic,  lunch  room,  library, 
lost-and-found  articles,  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  principal  has  veto  power  on 
all  matters,  but  the  guidance  should 
be  such  that  this  power  is  seldom  if 
ever  used. 

If  the  council  is  a  new  activity,  it 
should  gradually  develop  a  constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  need  is  felt  and  this  con¬ 
stitution  should  be  strictly  upheld.  A 
definite  order  of  business  should  be 
employed,  and  the  meetings  should  al¬ 
ways  be  conducted  according  to  ac¬ 
cepted  parliamentary  procedure.  Meet¬ 
ings  should  be  held  weekly  and  should 
not  exceed  one  hour  in  length.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  majority  of  councils 
find  it  necessary  to  meet  after  school 
hours.  I  hope  that  sometime  in  the 
near  future  high  school  schedules  will 
permit  student  councils  to  meet  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  school  day.  They  will 
then  assume  the  importance  and  prom¬ 
inence  which  they  should  rightly  de¬ 
serve. 

Quite  generally  accepted  is  the 
philosophy  that  we  learn  most  readily 
by  doing.  The  teaching  of  attitudes, 
ideals  and  right  thinking  has  always 
been  a  difficult  problem  for  our 
schools.  They  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
taught  by  the  traditional  text-book 
recitation  method.  Imperfect  as  many 
of  our  present  student  councils  may 
be,  they  offer  the  best  solution  ad¬ 
vanced  thus  far  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  attributes  which  we  all 
recognize  as  essential  in  every  well- 
educated  individual. 


THE  PUPPET  CLUB 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
PLYMOUTH.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

One  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  enthueiasm  of  one  tcho  eepounee  hie  hobby  eo  trell  a« 
doee  Mr.  Stvrrneon.  If  ice  read  between  the  linen  correctly,  he  would  hare  ue  know 


that  enthueianm  counte  for  everything  tn  th 

HE  love  of  beauty  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  is  in  everyone,  and  in  the 
puppet  club  the  boys  and  girls 
have  a  chance  to  create  and  thus  ex¬ 
press  this  inborn  trait. 

Boys  and  girls  like  to  make  things 
and  particularly  those  things  which 
they  can  see  in  action  when  completed. 
For  this  reason  a  properly  conducted 
puppet  club  cannot  escape  the  many 
educational  elements  necessary  to  its 
success.  There  is  hardly  a  subject  in 
Arts  and  Crafts  work  which  can  ap¬ 
proach  puppet  making  and  plays  as 
an  incentive  for  accuracy  and  care. 
Few  activities  offer  such  a  wide  field 
for  spontaneous  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  poise. 

Very  few  extra-curricular  clubs 
will  offer  as  great  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  habits  of  critical  anal¬ 
ysis,  powers  of  evaluation,  standards 
of  conduct,  and  desirable  attitudes,  if 
they  are  guided  with  such  objectives 
in  mind.  Boys  and  girls  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  choice  of  projects  and  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  own  work. 

Iklembers  will  delve  into  the  en¬ 
chanting  history  of  puppets.  They 
will  become  familiar  with  the  famous 
authors  and  plays  written  for  puppet 
shows.  They  will  read  many  stories 
searching  for  suitable  material  for 
their  own  show.  They  will  go  to  art 
and  historical  museums  and  libraries 
for  first-hand  and  authentic  informa- 


leadcrahtp  of  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

tion,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  library  and  gaining  further 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  art,  history  and  literature. 

The  puppet  should  not  be  merely  a 
toy  with  no  particular  meaning.  Bovb 
and  girls  are  interested  in  bigger 
things,  in  realities,  for  which  they  are 
constantly  on  the  alert.  Give  them 
stimulation  to  stage  a  real  perform¬ 
ance  and  they  will  have  work  which 
combines  instruction  with  enthusiastic 
interest.  To  the  average  boy  and  girl, 
and  even  adults,  nothing  gives  more 
pride  of  possession  and  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  than  a  well  constructed  object 
made  through  their  own  efforts. 

The  finished  product  will  represent 
the  application  of  knowledge  gained 
in  the  various  departments.  Contact 
with  the  various  school  departments 
brings  experience  with  a  variety  of 
materials,  tools  and  processes;  creates 
mechanical  aptitude  and  intelligence; 
broadens  occupational  outlook  and  de¬ 
velops  an  appreciation  of  artisansbip. 

This  activity  develops  the  opportu¬ 
nities  for  a  possible  vocation  or  avo¬ 
cation,  personal  responsibility,  fair 
play,  unselfish  service  and  self-directed 
effort.  They  also  learn  the  value  of 
exactness,  of  economy  of  material  and 
time,  and  gradually  acquire  resource¬ 
fulness  and  independence  at  which  all 
education  aims. 

The  puppet  club  engenders  a  love 
of  beauty  by  bringing  the  members 
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into  personal  contact  with  forms  show¬ 
ing  fine  arrangement  of  line,  mass, 
tone,  and  color.  Good  taste  is  devel¬ 
oped  by  making  decisions  which  in¬ 
volve  judgment  and  choice  in  the  se¬ 
lection  and  arrangement  of  things  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  his  daily  life. 
The  member’s  life  is  enriched  and 
trained  for  leisure  by  acquaintance 
with  the  finest  expressions  of  art  and 
literature  of  the  past,  so  that  he  may 
understand  and  appreciate  the  present 
trend  of  art,  literature,  fashion  and 
industry.  Talent  may  be  encouraged 
by  discovering  the  gifted  member  and 
making  sure  that  he  receives  stimulat¬ 
ing  guidance  and  sympathetic  trained 
leadership.  The  puppet  club  grati¬ 
fies  the  desire  to  create  by  affording 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  imagi¬ 
nation  through  creative  work.  The 
effort  to  create  beauty  will  strengthen 
the  appeal  of  the  beautiful  and  bring 
a  realization  that  good  art,  good  char¬ 
acter,  and  good  citizenship  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  principles. 

Few  people  know  that  puppets  were 
used  in  Egypt,  India,  China,  Persia, 
Japan  and  Greece  many  centuries  ago. 
It  was  before  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in 
Jerusalem  that  the  greatest  of  the 
early  passion  plays  were  given  by  ma¬ 
rionettes.  It  was  here  that  puppets 
were  probably  seen  by  the  first  cru¬ 
saders,  who  no  doubt  told  of  them 
when  they  returned  home.  Each 
country  has  fascinating  and  romantic 
stories  concerning  the  origin  of  pup¬ 
pets. 

The  puppets  have  a  long  list  of  lit¬ 
erary  friends.  The  greatest  of  these 
is  Shakespeare,  who  not  only  enjoyed 
puppets  but  wrote  plays  for  them. 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  and  Juli¬ 
us  Caesar  were  written  for  puppet 
plays.  Other  friends  who  wrote  for 


them  were  Ben  Jonson,  Cervantes, 
Voltaire,  Moliere,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Goethe. 

The  best  way  to  stimulate  interest 
would  be  through  presenting  an  actual 
puppet  play.  This  puppet  play  may 
be  put  on  by  a  professional  group  or 
by  one  or  two  pupils.  The  simplest 
play  will  arouse  keen  eagerness  to 
know  more  about  puppets.  Following 
the  play  there  should  be  an  opportu¬ 
nity  given  to  the  pupils  to  examine 
the  puppets  to  see  how  they  are  made 
and  manipulated.  The  play  will 
arouse  curiosity,  while  examination 
of  the  actual  puppets  will  arouse  fur¬ 
ther  enthusiasm.  Something  definite 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
terest  is  aroused.  If  possible  a  meet¬ 
ing  should  be  arranged  that  same  day. 

I  know  from  experience  that  there 
is  little  difliculty  in  arousing  interest 
in  puppet  making  and  plays,  either  in 
youthful  or  adult  groups.  In  youth¬ 
ful  groups  the  difficulty  will  not  come 
in  arousing  interest  but  rather  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  within  bounds  and  directing  it 
toward  constructive  ends.  One  would 
think  that  after  months  of  work  on 
an  activity,  interest  in  it  would  begin 
to  flag,  but  that  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  It  seems  to  acquire  an  ever 
greater  intensity  in  what  is  apparently 
a  limitless  field. 

Every  club  should  have  a  well- 
planned  program;  a  program,  which, 
step  by  step,  works  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  the  club.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  of  the  club  is  character 
building  and  training  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship;  the  general  aim  of  the  members 
the  making  of  puppets  and  their  pres¬ 
entation. 

The  puppet  or  marionette  theater 
offers  a  wide  range  of  possibilities, 
with  actors  and  settings  crude  or  elab- 
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orate,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
makers.  The  making  of  the  figures 
may  be  considered  craftwork,  but  their 
conception,  the  composition  of  the 
play,  the  speaking  of  the  parts,  and 
the  gestures  of  the  actors  fall  in  the 
realm  of  dramatic  creation. 

The  club  members  may  be  working 
individually  or  in  groups  or  as  a 
whole  upon  some  production.  What¬ 
ever  the  case  may  be  there  will  be  an 
interest  in  each  other’s  work.  There 
will  be  a  competitive  yet  cooperative 
spirit.  They  will  discuss  the  fine 
points  of  the  individual  puppets  and 
will  be  found  eager  to  assist  each 
other.  There  will  appear  a  pride  in 
the  workmanship,  detail,  and  finish  of 
their  product. 

The  first  meeting,  after  the  club 
has  been  organized,  will  deal  with  the 
objectives  of  the  club  and  how  they 
may  be  obtained.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  a  puppet  stage  and  puppets  on 
exhibition.  The  members  will  discuss 
and  list  the  necessary  properties  for 
any  puppet  play  and  the  materials 
used  in  their  making.  It  will  soon 
be  found  that  there  are  very  definite 
requirements  of  which  they  have  little 
knowledge.  Volunteers  or  commit¬ 
tees  will  take  care  of  the  necessary 
research. 

The  discussion  of  materials  will 
bring  up  the  question  of  finances. 
Local  situations,  conditions  and  needs 
should  guide  the  financing  of  the  club. 
There  is  no  need  of  supplying  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment.  Why  rob  the 
members  of  their  initiative?  A  nomi¬ 
nal  membership  fee  will  supply  the 
funds  for  the  most  necessary  needs. 
Some  supplies  will  be  donated  by  the 
boys  from  the  home  workshop,  while 
the  richest  source  of  material  for  cos¬ 


tumes  is  the  scrap  bag.  It  will  be  i 
temptation  to  accept  payment  for  gir- 
ing  little  entertainments  thus  financ¬ 
ing  the  club.  Any  commercial  tend¬ 
encies  should  be  eliminated  and  the 
boys  and  girls  encouraged  to  cultivate 
the  joy  of  giving. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  club  that  a  convenient 
and  suitable  room  is  provided.  It 
should  be  large,  well-lighted,  equipped 
with  benches  and  have  suitable  8to^ 
age  space. 

A  suitable  play  should  be  decided 
upon  as  soon  as  possible.  The  leader 
would  do  well  to  have  several  types 
of  plays  on  hand  and  be  able  to  give 
the  plot  of  each  quickly  and  attrac¬ 
tively.  The  play  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible  so  that  the  members  may 
become  actively  familiar  with  the 
problems  involved.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  present  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  develop  the  habits  of  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  initiative. 

The  project  will  call  for  individual 
and  group  work.  Generally  the  stage 
sets  are  planned,  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  group.  The  membcn 
feel  greater  pride  of  achievement 
when  the  puppets  are  made  individu¬ 
ally.  Boys  are  as  clever  and  apt  as 
girls  in  making  puppets  and  many 
times  far  more  original.  Some  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  unique  puppets 
I  have  ever  seen  were  made  by  boys. 

During  the  meeting  a  program  will 
be  discussed  and  decided  upon.  The 
program  outlined  for  the  year  should 
be  elastic,  although  any  undertaking 
that  has  been  started  should  be  fin¬ 
ished.  The  leader  “must  make  haste 
slowly”  to  prevent  the  activity  from 
being  carried  to  excess.  The  leader 
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ihonld  always  strive  to  guide,  never 
to  impose  ideas,  upon  the  group. 

An  exhibition  and  group  puppet 
shows  at  the  end  of  the  year  afford 
an  incentive  to  work.  The  exhibition 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  close  of 
the  club  year.  An  exhibition  brings 
out  the  best  work  of  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  capable  and  there  are  many 
times  throughout  the  year  when  it 
can  be  used  effectively. 

The  club  may  hold  an  informal  ex¬ 
hibition  with  impromptu  puppet  per¬ 
formances  once  a  month.  There  are 
hundreds  of  little  plays  they  could 
present,  but  by  far  the  most  popular 
would  be  little  original  sketches  im¬ 
provised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  first  meeting  of  such  a  type 
could  be  just  for  the  members.  At  a 
later  meeting  they  could  invite  parents 
and  friends,  at  another  time  some  dif¬ 
ferent  club  within  the  school.  Even¬ 
tually  they  could  entertain  a  similar 
club  from  some  other  school,  each  pre¬ 
senting  its  stunts  and  exchanging 
ideas. 

The  puppet  or  marionette  offers  a 
wide  range  of  possibilities  no  matter 
how  crude  the  beginning.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  creating  involves  research 
which  will  be  of  educational  value. 
There  will  be  the  figuring  of  costs  of 
materials,  doing  the  necessary  buying, 
making  the  puppets  and  stage  equip¬ 
ment,  preparing  costumes,  decorating 
the  stage,  painting  advertising  posters 
for  special  performances,  being  hosts 
to  visitors,  building  up  a  suitable  li¬ 
brary,  and  a  number  of  other  details. 

The  matter  of  membership  is  pri¬ 
marily  one  for  the  members  them¬ 
selves  to  act  upon.  Only  as  they  feel 
that  they  are  directing  the  club  will 
they  regard  it  as  their  own  possession. 


With  the  leader  rests  the  privilege  of 
tactfully  suggesting  and  quietly  guid¬ 
ing  the  club  to  wise  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  membership. 

The  membership  policy  of  a  club 
should  fit  the  particular  objective  of 
the  club.  The  small  club  unit  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  best  adapted  to  personal 
work  which  will  result  in  a  handi¬ 
craft  club.  If,  then,  the  club  leader 
feels  that  the  usefulness  of  his  cw  her 
efforts  will  depend  upon  keeping  a 
small  unit,  he  or  she  will  find  it  help¬ 
ful  to  encourage  the  inserting  of  a 
clause  in  the  club  constitution  defi¬ 
nitely  limiting  the  number.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  members  also  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  a  junior  high  school  or 
senior  high  school  club.  The  senior 
high  school  group  requires  less  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  than  would  the  junior 
high  school,  therefore  its  membership 
could  be  larger.  I  see  no  reason  why 
boys  and  girls  should  be  separated  in 
a  club  of  this  type.  Junior  high 
school  boys  and  girls  need  proper  su¬ 
pervision.  They  need  group  activi¬ 
ties,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
guide  them  to  a  happy  social  relation¬ 
ship  than  through  club  organizations 
which  stimulate  and  direct  their 
thoughts  into  other  channels  than 
themselves.  Since  boys  and  girls  of 
junior  high  school  age  are  going 
through  a  period  of  uncertain  physical 
and  mental  development,  it  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  they  need  these  ac¬ 
tivities  together  under  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  leader.  The  fact 
that  the  boy  or  girl,  as  a  puppeteer, 
does  not  appear  before  an  audience 
in  person,  releases  them  emotionally 
so  that  they  can,  without  self-con¬ 
sciousness,  fully  act  the  character  they 
have  chosen  for  their  puppet.  In  this 
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way  they  have  an  emotional  outlet 
and  an  aid  in  overcoming  aelf-con- 
sciousness. 

Helpful  Books  fob  Puppeteers 
Anderson,  Madge — Heroes  of  the  Pup¬ 
pet  Stage.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Baring,  Maurice — The  Puppet  Show  of 
Memory.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Bafana,  Remo — Puppet  Shows.  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York. 

Chikamatsu,  Monzaimon  —  Puppet 
Shows.  Kegan,  Paul,  French,  Trub- 
ner  &  Co.,  London. 

Collier,  J.  P. — Puppet  Shows.  Lacy 
Co.,  London. 

Craig,  Gordon — The  Marionette. 
Everson,  F.  M. — Puppet  Plays  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Beckley,  Cardy  Co.,  Chicago. 


Fuller,  H.  B. — The  Puppet-booth.  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  New  York. 

Grimball,  Elizabeth  and  Wells,  Rhea _ 

Costuming  a  Play.  Century  Co.^ 
New  York. 

Joseph,  Helen  Hayman  —  A  Book  of 
Marionettes.  Viking  Press,  New  YoA. 

King,  G.  G. — Puppet  Shows.  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  New  York. 

Kreymborg,  A. — Puppet  Shows.  Har¬ 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice  —  Puppet  Shows, 
Bretano’s,  New  York. 

Mclsaac,  F.  J. — The  Tony  Sarg  Mari¬ 
onette  Book.  Viking  Press,  New  York. 

McPharlin,  P. — Puppets.  Viking  Press, 
New  York. 

Mills,  Winifred  H.  and  Dunn,  Louise— 
Marionettes,  Masks  and  Shadows. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Stoddard,  A.  and  Sarg,  Tony — Puppet 
Shows.  Greenberg  Press,  New  York. 
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A  FEW  days  ago  a  merchant  ac¬ 
quaintance  talked  with  me  in 
my  own  language,  as  we  chatted 
over  his  counter,  thus  making  me  his 
considerable  debtor. 

This  friend  deplores  the  prevalent 
application  of  the  dollar  measure  of 
education’s  value.  To  him  education 
is  worth  just  what  it  brings  of  happi¬ 
ness  accruing  from  broader  ranges  of 
appreciation.  If  the  field  of  one’s  in¬ 
terests  is  not  expanded  by  the  educa¬ 
tive  process,  then,  as  this  man  sees  it, 
education  has  not  achieved  its  pur¬ 
pose,  if,  indeed,  one  has  really  been 
educated  at  all. 

Assuredly  it  is  pleasing  to  meet  a 
layman  with  so  competent  an  insight 
into  the  functions  and  objectives  of 
education.  The  incident  serves  as  a 
vehicle  to  bring  once  more  before  us 
this  familiar  issue.  That  I  find  my 
mind  still  unsatisfied  by  so  fair  a 
statement  may  mean  only  that  I  have 
my  own  pet  formula  which  is  in  no 
wise  superior  to  others.  Nevertheless 
I  seize  this  opportunity  to  recite  said 
formula,  prefacing  its  presentation 
with  some  introductory  comments. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  it 
is  proposed  that  we  use  “education” 
to  mean  the  educative  process  itself 
and  not  the  outcomes  of  the  educative 
process.  To  be  sure,  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  a  double  use  of  the 
term.  If  we  employ  it  at  once  in  both 
significances,  we  catch  ourselves  say¬ 
ing  that  the  true  objective  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  education,  which  saying  gets 
us  nowhere,  true  as  it  is. 


Sticking  to  the  proposed  use  of  the 
word  “education”  we  might  say  that 
the  true  objective  of  education  is  the 
educated  man,  meaning  the  man  who 
has  been  (not  who  is)  educated,  the 
man  who  has  been  processed.  This 
phrase  also  is  entirely  futile  for  our 
purposes,  telling  us  nothing  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  educative  process  or  its 
product,  and  serving  only  to  relate 
the  adjective  “educated”  to  the  noun 
“education”  in  the  most  elementary 
fashion. 

Just  now  I  used  the  words  “the 
nature  of  the  educative  process  or  its 
product.”  In  so  doing  I  seem  to  have 
implied  that  any  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  educative  process  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  definition  of  education  in 
the  sense  we  are  employing.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  education  are  the  outcomes 
of  the  process.  In  other  words,  we 
substitute  “objectives  of  education” 
for  the  second  (and  less  desirable) 
use  of  “education.”  We  are,  perhaps, 
not  very  blameworthy  if  we  sometimes 
confuse  the  definition  with  the  objec¬ 
tives. 

As  a  process,  education  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  affair.  It  occurs  within.  Truth¬ 
fully  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  mass  education,  but  education  may 
take  place  within  several  individuals 
simultaneously.  The  conditions  of 
educating  an  individual  are  of  fairly 
universal  applicability.  We  can  as¬ 
semble  a  group  of  educands  and  hope 
for  a  moderate  degree  of  success  in 
provoking  them  severally  to  educative 
activity.  Indeed  the  presence  of 
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Others  may  be  a  stimulating  condition, 
but  its  bearing  on  realization  of  objec¬ 
tives  is  probably  even  greater.  The 
situation  further  confuses  nature  of 
process  and  its  objectives. 

Emphasis  upon  the  nature  of  the 
educative  process  as  an  individual  af¬ 
fair  has  led  to  corresponding  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  individual  aspect  of  ob¬ 
jectives.  When  it  is  said,  for  example, 
that  balanced  and  complete  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  aim  of  education,  the  as¬ 
sertion  is  directed  toward  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  As  a  statement  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  educative  process  there  is 
specified  what  we  want  the  individual 
to  be  like.  We  limit  the  scope  of  ob¬ 
jectives  to  the  near  neighborhood  of 
the  process  itself.  If  we  get  such  and 
such  activities  to  going  within  the  pu¬ 
pil,  then  the  pupil  will  be  changed  in 
such  and  such  ways. 

This  tvpe  of  statement  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  one.  Objectives  are  couched 
in  psychological  terms.  I  am  unable 
to  find  satisfaction  in  such  declara¬ 
tions  of  purposes.  These  vary  in 
phraseology  from  the  development  of 
individuality  to  preparation  for  com¬ 
plete  living,  from  maximal  develop¬ 
ment  of  desirable  innate  capacities  to 
integration  of  personality,  from  ad¬ 
justment  to  physical-social  and  spirit¬ 
ual  environment  to  the  development  of 
manhood. 

The  objectionable  feature  of  all 
these  statements  does  not  depend  upon 
their  psychological  tone,  however. 
That  is  quite  incidental  to  the  fact 
that  these  versions  are  individualistic 
in  reference.  Being  individualistic 
conceptions  they  lend  themselves  to 
expression  in  psychological  terminol¬ 
ogy.  Even  so  excellent  a  formula  as 
the  integration  of  personality  does  not 


convey  what,  to  my  mind,  are  the  real 
objectives  of  education.  In  these  sev¬ 
eral  statements  are  presented  no  more 
than  intermediate  steps,  or  means  to 
the  proper  ends  of  the  educative 
process. 

Of  all  expressions  of  aim  that  turn 
attention  toward  the  individual,  I 
find  personality  the  most  nearly  ade¬ 
quate.  But  I  am  almost  equally  con¬ 
tent  to  have  you  state  it  as  character. 
For  character  and  personality  have 
for  me  essentially  equivalent  connota¬ 
tions. 

The  other  day  I  asked  a  thoughtful 
lady  for  a  definition  of  character. 
She  pondered  for  a  moment  and  then 
said  she  could  not  improve  on  the  old 
saying:  “Character  is  what  you  are.” 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  her,  and 
I  should  be  just  as  willing  to  say  that 
personality  is  what  you  are.  Person¬ 
ality  is  self;  character  is  self.  Per¬ 
haps  you  prefer  to  say  personality  is 
self  as  revealed,  that  one’s  character 
is  not  one’s  self,  but  a  judgment  about 
one’s  self.  Perhaps  you  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  real  character  has  to  be 
searched  after,  dug  up,  but  that  per¬ 
sonality  is  the  ready,  more  or  less  su¬ 
perficial,  manifestation  of  character. 
The  margins  of  difference  are  not 
vital  and  so  I  equate  character  to  pe^ 
sonality. 

Someone  said  to  me  of  a  third  pe^ 
son  that  his  personality  is  pleasing 
but  that  his  character  is  unsound. 
On  the  other  hand,  concerning  an¬ 
other  person,  it  was  said  that  she  is 
of  absolutely  sound  character,  al¬ 
though  not  possessing  pleasing  person¬ 
ality.  I  simply  do  not  see  how  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  of  unsound  character  can 
be  pleasing  in  personality.  Character 
and  personality  are  not  distinct  items 
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like  hair  and  ejea.  Character  is  a 
ggnunarv  of  traits.  Personality  is 
t  summary  of  traits.  A  comprehen- 
sife  summary  from  the  one  angle 
must  coincide  with  a  comprehensive 
summary  from  the  other  angle  to  such 
extent  as  to  bring  the  two  into  essen¬ 
tial  identity. 

There  appears  no  adequate  reason 
for  speaking  of  ethical  character.  To 
be  sure  there  are  traits  of  character, 
aspects  of  what  one  is,  that  may  have 
remote  relations  to  conduct  affecting 
one’s  fellows.  But  the  summary  of 
what  one  is,  the  integration  of  traits, 
is  so  bound  to  conduct  that  it  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  interject  “ethical”  as  a  quali¬ 
fication  of  character.  I  am  therefore 
quite  willing  to  assert  that  education 
is  moral  training  or  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  education  is  morality.  And  in 
so  saying  I  mean  quite  the  same  as 
when  I  posit  character  or  personality 
as  objective. 

But  even  these  expressions,  social  in 
reference  as  they  are,  focus  upon  the 
individual — the  individual  in  relation 
to  society.  I  find  the  same  fault  with 
the  so-called  seven  cardinal  objectives. 
They  appear  to  be  concerned  with  the 
individual  first  of  all,  with  society's 
interests  tacked  on  as  if  of  secondary 
consideration.  They  are  evoked  by 
the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  to  be  educated. 
These  particular  manifestations  (broad 
range  of  appreciations,  worthy  use  of 
leisure,  sympathetic  and  helpful  home 
membership,  fine  personality,  etc.) 
are  marks  of  the  person  in  whom  the 
educative  process  has  successfully 
worked.  But  I  am  not  content  to  let 
them  stand  as  the  real  objectives  of 
education.  To  do  so  is  to  confuse 
means  with  end.  The  objective  of 


education  must  be  unequivocally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ever-hastening  progress 
of  human  welfare. 

Only  such  a  conception  has  the 
vision  that  is  worthy  of  so  persistent 
an  effort  as  that  of  public  support  and 
direction  of  education.  It  alone  gives 
room  for  the  sweep  of  imagination  as 
to  the  possibilities  attainable  through 
education. 

An  elementary  illustration  will  help 
make  clear  the  necessary  transition. 
Go  back  in  the  history  of  developing 
literacy  to  the  day  when  it  was  the 
rare  individual  who  could  read.  Why, 
in  those  days,  should  one  have  learned 
to  read?  For  purely  personal  rea¬ 
sons  —  social  •  standing,  religious  effi¬ 
ciency,  personal  gratification.  Move 
forward  to  the  day  when  ability  to 
read  is  so  nearly  universal  that  one 
may  safely  assume  that  the  people 
one  casually  meets  can  all  read.  The 
ability  to  read  has  revolutionized  so¬ 
cial  procedures,  commercial  proce¬ 
dures.  A  new  type  of  life  has  come 
to  pass  because  people  can  read.  The 
significance  for  general  human  wel¬ 
fare  far  outweighs  the  individual 
values.  The  importance  of  ability  to 
read  has  not  been  lost  to  the  one  who 
reads;  rather,  it  has  been  augmented. 
But  no  longer  can  we  rest  upon  the 
statement  of  personal  values.  We 
must  take  those  values  in  our  stride 
as  we  go  on  to  restate  the  values  of 
literacy  in  vastly  expanded  terms. 
AVhat  is  true  for  training  in  reading 
is  true  also  for  education  in  general. 

To  comprehend  the. great  purpose 
of  education  we  must  take  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  stream  of  human 
life,  the  unending  procession  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  They  live  and  strive 
and  pass  on,  generation  after  genera- 
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tion,  century  after  century,  age  after 
age.  But  there  is  one  unceasing  pur- 
pK)se.  There  is  one  common  program 
for  all  human  life  in  time.  We  can 
see  it  now  more  clearly  than  earlier 
generations  could  see  it.  We  can 
therefore  state  more  adequately  than 
could  they  the  fundamental  objective 
of  education. 

The  great  task  of  human  mind  in 
any  generation  is  two-fold:  To  make 
possible  for  generations  yet  to  come 
a  better  life  than  the  current  genera¬ 
tion  itself  can  know;  to  experience 
the  best  life  for  itself  that  is  possible 
under  conditions  determined  in  part 
by  previous  generations.  The  second 
aspect  is  so  completely  subsumed  un¬ 
der  the  first  that  it  may  be  ignored  so 
far  as  this  statement  is  concerned. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  education  so  conceived  implies 
some  kind  of  self-abnegation  on  the 
part  of  any  particular  generation  or 
on  the  part  of  individuals.  Not  at 
all.  Rather  it  is  implied  that  only 
in  this  way  can  we  live  our  own  lives 
most  satisfyingly.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  slightest  degree  of  self-denial, 
as  such,  be  suggested. 

Someone  may  say,  then,  that  after 
all  we  propose  satisfying  personal  life 
as  the  real  objective  of  education, 
with  a  far-sighted  program  as  the 
means  to  that  end.  I  should  prefer 
not  to  make  such  interpretation,  but 
it  is  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  personal  ref¬ 
erence. 

The  essential  thing  is  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  be  conceived  in  per¬ 
sonal  terms,  so  far  as  its  purpose  is 
concerned,  whatever  its  character  as 
process.  The  great  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  ever-improving  human  life. 


The  setting  for  human  life  was  not 
given  once  for  all,  eternally  or  even 
temporally  to  remain  unchanged.  It 
is  the  glory  of  human  life  that  it  can 
see  the  possibilities  of  recreation  of 
that  setting.  From  simplest  forms  of 
shelter  construction  to  most  elaborate 
engineering  of  housing  facilities  its 
undertakings  have  progressed.  We 
have  succeeded  in  going  on  from  crud¬ 
est  mythology  to  highly  developed 
science  by  way  of  understanding  and 
mastering  nature’s  forces,  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  human 
needs.  Physical  and  spiritual  gains 
have  been  made  and  their  cumulative 
total  is  our  wealth.  Each  newly- 
arrived  human  being  falls  heir  to  this 
wealth  and  its  responsibilities.  He  is 
human  only  as  he  participates  in  its 
use  and  its  increase.  His  significance 
is  measurable  in  terms  of  his  relation 
to  this  setting  for  human  life  con¬ 
ceived  as  having  constantly  changing 
form  and  total,  the  change  being  ca> 
ried  forward  by  constantly  increasing 
force.  That  force  is  our  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  possibilities  and  of 
the  augmented  resources  applicable  to 
the  task. 

The  objective  of  education  is  coin¬ 
cidental  with  the  objective  of  human 
life.  Education  is  the  process  where¬ 
by  one  becomes  a  real  human  being 
in  his  own  generation,  equipped  to 
play  his  part  in  the  scenes  of  the  act 
of  that  generation  as  it  unfolds  the 
great  drama. 

For  a  million  years  of  human  life 
there  must  be  a  million  years  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  objective  evidences  of  the 
success  of  education  must  be  sought 
in  the  mounting  total  of  spiritual  and 
material  wealth,  and  in  the  increaa- 
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ing  speed  of  the  current  of  human  of  intelligently  contrived  education, 
life.  That  current  is  sluggish  in  sav-  the  effect  will  be  startling,  judged  in 
igery,  in  barbarism,  in  semi-barba-  terms  of  present  conditions.  Through 
rism,  ip  medisevalism,  because  educa-  education  we  move  into  the  new  day 
tion  has  not  been  called  upon  to  exert  that  knows  no  ending  while  time  con¬ 
its  influence.  Given  a  million  years  tinues. 

THE  NEW  LEISURE  CHALLENGES  THE  ENGLISH 

CURRICULUM 

Salibellk  Royster 


REITZ  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

VERY  few  years  ago  training 
students  to  make  a  living  was 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
education.  The  value  of  each  day  in 
high  school  was  computed  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  its  worth  in  after-life 
accurately  estimated.  I  have  on  my 
desk  a  booklet  sent  out  in  January, 
1928,  to  parents  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  of  our  high  school.  Some 
choice  quotations  are: 

“The  untrained  man  earns  about 
$45,000  between  the  ages  of  14  and  60.” 

“The  high-school  graduate  earns 
about  $78,000  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60.” 

“The  college  graduate  earns  about 
$150,000  between  the  ages  of  22  and 
60.” 

Then  came  the  depression. 

Today  w’e  are  forced  to  admit  that 
the  value  of  a  high-school  education 
cannot  be  computed  on  a  basis  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  Some  students  will 
make  money ;  others  will  make  homes ; 
and  still  others  will  be  able  to  make 
neither.  Yet  we  have  the  assurance 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  them  will  have 
more  leisure  time  than  most  of  us 
had  at  their  age,  even  though  they 
may  be  regularly  employed.  It  is 
this  new  leisure  that  will  make  or  mar 
them,  according  to  how  it  is  spent  or 
misspent.  How  can  the  English  cur- 
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riculum  help  fill  the  needs  of  these 
young  people — needs  of  a  nature  that 
have  never  before  been  known  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world? 

Regardless  of  whether  they  may  be 
employed  or  unemployed,  brilliant  or 
stupid,  our  graduates  and  their  under¬ 
nourished  sisters  and  brothers  who 
leave  school  before  graduation  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  three  things  for  which  the 
English  courses  may  train  them :  read, 
converse,  and  write  letters.  If  we 
can  train  them  to  do  these  three 
things  in  an  intelligent  fashion  and 
can  at  the  same  time  preserve  their 
enthusiasm,  we  shall  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  task  almost  herculean. 

Bacon’s  dictum,  “Reading  maketh 
a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man,”  was  never 
truer  than  today;  and  never  was 
there  a  greater  demand  for  all  three 
skills,  if  the  individual  is  to  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  dime  mystery 
in  reading  or  the  neighbors’  business 
in  conversation.  Building  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  right  kind  of  reading 
should  include  several  things  not  ordi¬ 
narily  emphasized  in  the  English  cur¬ 
riculum. 

First,  there  is  the  newspaper. 
Xearly  every  literate  person  reads  it  • 
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frequently.  What  do  young  people  age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom 
read  besides  the  funnies  and  the  sports  stale  their  “infinite  variety.”  Yet  I 
page  ?  Why,  the  murder  trials,  the  would  not  have  them  crammed  in  in- 
screaming  yellow  headlines,  the  fash-  digestible  chunks  down  the  throat  of 
ions,  or  the  society  column;  while  the  every  defenseless  high-school  pupil 
news  of  the  world  goes  unnoticed.  The  classics  must  be  vitalized;  there 
Could  the  introduction  of  the  news-  must  be  a  linking  of  literature  with 
paper  into  the  English  classroom  help  life.  This  may  often  be  accomplished 
correct  this  condition?  Indeed  it  by  comparison  of  classics  old  and 
should  make  for  more  intelligent  citi-  new,  brought  out  in  composition  work 
zenship.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  or  in  free  class  discussion.  Manj 
the  English  and  social  studies  depart-  classics  are  too  heavy  for  the  grades 
ments  could  easily  collaborate.  in  which  they  are  taught.  For  ex- 

Along  with  the  newspaper  should  ample,  results  of  a  survey  show  that 
go  more  reading  of  better-class  maga-  a  freshman  must  have  an  I.Q.  of  110 
zines,  whether  literary  or  devoted  to  to  understand  Julius  Caesar.  I  have 
current  topics.  Modem  Literature  never  yet,  in  ten  years  of  experience, 
and  The  Scholastic  are  two  publics-  had  a  9A  class  to  “get  the  story”  of 
tions  prepared  particularly  to  meet  The  Lady  of  the  Ixihe  unassisted, 
the  ne^s  and  tastes  of  the  high-school  Chaucer,  Emerson,  and  most  of 
pupil.  Scribners,  Harper’s,  The  Shakespeare’s  historical  plays  are  too 
American,  and  numerous  others  are  difficult  even  for  seniors.  T^t  me 
not  too  high-brow  for  certain  superior  make  a  plea  for  giving  children  some- 
students.  Could  we  have  at  least  one  thing  they  can  at  least  undc'rstand. 
library  period  a  week  for  free  reading  This  can  be  done  if  we  are  not  bound 
of  magazines  and  papers  ?  to  a  cut-and-dried  course,  but  can 

A  wail  for  more  of  the  modern  in  adapt  the  reading  to  suit  individual 
literature  goes  up  from  groups  com-  differences  in  pupil  ability;  and  vital- 
pelled  to  spend  days  and  weeks  analyz-  ization  will  take  care  of  itself, 
ing  Chaucer  and  Wordsworth.  Would  More  informal  discussion  of  clafr 
it  be  possible  for  those  pupils  of  mod-  sics,  old  and  new,  instead  of  hack- 
ernistic  tendencies  to  be  permitted  to  neyed  recitations  may  lead  to  the  a^ 
read  the  kind  of  prose  and  poetry  complishment  of  the  second  aim  on 
they  like  and  enjoy — barring  perhaps  our  list,  that  of  cultivating  the  gentle 
Western  thrillers,  crime  and  sex  nov-  but  neglected  art  of  conversation, 
els,  and  other  books  that  give  a  per-  That  young  people  will  do  much  talk- 
verted  view  of  life  —  and  to  be  led  ing  both  before  and  after  graduation 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  world  is  a  foregone  coticlusion.  Of  what 
of  high-type  literature  ?  they  will  talk  about  we  are  not  so  sure. 

While  we  let  down  the  bars  and  I  have  often  listened  to  the  chatter  ol 
permit  reading  ad  libitum  from  mod-  pupils  passing  through  the  halls,  and 
ern  writers,  particularly  in  the  place  seldom  have  I  heard  anything  but  the 
of  stereotyped  reports,  let  us  forget  lightest  and  most  inconsequential  con 
not  the  classics.  Chaucer  and  Shakes-  versation,  often  voiced  so  shrilly  anc 
peare,  Milton  and  Shelley  are  eternal;  incorrectly  as  to  make  an  Englial 
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((•eber’s  ears  tingle.  Books  and  class- 
joom  work  are  seldom  mentioned.  Is 
it  possible  to  get  students  to  talk  occa- 
Bonally  of  what  they  read  and  to  in¬ 
terchange  intelligent  opinions  ?  Might 
free  discussion  in  class  or  in  groups 
help  to  bring  about  this  end?  One 
to  prepare  students  for  worthy 
use  of  leisure  is  to  give  them  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  to  talk  about.  Cor¬ 
rectness  of  grammar  and  diction  may 
well  be  made  a  matter  of  pride. 

Our  third  point,  letter-writing,  may 
frequently  be  correlated  with  the  other 
two,  reading  and  conversation.  Friend¬ 
ly  letters  are,  after  all,  only  -written 
conversation.  Afany  of  them  may  be 
based  on  the  reading  if  desired,  and 
may  count  both  as  composition  work 
and  as  book  reports.  Business  let¬ 
ters,  too,  may  be  linked  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  books  —  ordering  them;  sub¬ 
scribing  for  magazines  or  newspapers ; 
writing  letters  of  complaint,  change 
of  address,  etc. 

Whether  letter- writing  is  done  by 
the  employed  or  the  unemployed, 
whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  business 
of  making  a  living  or  of  making  life 
worth  living,  it  is  none  the  less  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  the  more  spontaneity  we 
can  have  in  letters,  while  sacrificing 
none  of  their  correctness,,  the  better. 
Every  person  who  can  write,  at  some 
time  writes  letters;  and  when  letter- 
writing  is  made  interesting  it  is  sure 
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to  come  in  for  its  share  of  wisely- 
spent  leisure. 

In  a  12A  course  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  which  I  have  just  reorganized,  I 
have  made  statements  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  Bolshevistik  — 
and  have  made  them  with  my  mind 
set  on  the  new  problem  of  training 
for  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

“The  course  will  embrace  consider¬ 
able  free  reading  ...”  I  have  said. 
“No  regular  daily  assignments  and  no 
formal  book  reports  will  be  required. 
Bring  to  class  every  day  the  book  you 
are  reading.  .  .  .  Composition  work 
will  consist  of  one  paper  a  week, 
based  on  the  reading  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  .  .  .  Suggested  subjects 
are  (1)  book  reviews;  (2)  papers 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  work 
of  two  authors  or  two  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  read;  (3)  letters;  (4)  character 
sketches;  (5)  subjects  of  your  own 
choosing.  ...” 

In  the  units  of  work  which  follow 
these  general  directions,  I  believe  I 
have  covered  the  three  objectives  of 
training  in  the  field  of  English  for 
wise  use  of  spare  time.  These  objec¬ 
tives  —  intelligent  reading,  speaking, 
and  writing  —  are  as  old  as  Francis 
Bacon,  and  much  older ;  but  if  we  can 
achieve  them  we  shall  have  trained 
worthily  not  only  for  leisure  but  for 
occupation  as  well. 
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Lawrence  F.  Ashley 

PROFESSOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
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AS  a  national  crisis  forces  a  be- 
^  wildered  people  to  step  back 
far  enough  for  an  adequate  per¬ 
spective  of  its  educational  pattern,  it 
finds  that  its  master  educators  and 
philosophers  have  often  been  grossly 
misinterpreted  or  have  been  unheeded. 
Many  of  them  held  out  ideas  that  we 
are  only  now  coming  to  realize.  We 
are  now  recognizing  that  subjects  in 
a  curriculum  belong  and  have  a  place 
only  when  they  contribute  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  general  education.  We  say 
now  that  education  should  consist  of 
the  reconstruction  of  e.xperiences  into 
usable  life  patterns. 

As  we  become  willing  thus  to  recog¬ 
nize  education,  we  see  the  old  values 
in  Industrial  Arts  as  incidental  to  a 
larger  purpose,  and  we  find  this  sub¬ 
ject  placed  in  a  peculiarly  strategic 
position  to  contribute  to  this  purpose. 
If  we  accept  Fichte’s*  statement: 
“Man  has  nothing  at  all  but  experi¬ 
ence,  and  everything  he  comes  to,  he 
comes  to  only  through  experience,” 
then  the  very  nature  of  Industrial 
Arts  places  it  in  a  fundamental  posi¬ 
tion  to  furnish  experiences  which  can 
be  reconstructed  into  life  patterns. 
We  are  coming  to  recognize  these  life 
patterns  as  evolving  in  a  great  social 
entity  and  therefore  as  not  static  but 
flexible.  As  this  organismic  view  of 
education  gains  acceptance,  the  study 
of  vocations  will  contribute,  as  Stone^ 
points  out,  to  the  preparation  “for 


adaptability  to  changing  economic  con¬ 
ditions  rather  than  intensive  but  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  specializations  foD 
merly  emphasized.” 

The  obvious  move  for  Industrial 
Arts,  and  for  other  subjects  as  well, 
is  to  recognize  its  place  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  purposes  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  To  this  end  it  becomes  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  both  boys  and  girls.  It  can 
no  longer  connote  a  single  medium 
activity,  such  as  woodwork  or  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing.  It  must  provide  for  as 
wide  a  variety  of  experiences  as  pos¬ 
sible  through  numerous  processes  with 
different  media.  The  child  will  then 
not  only  acquire  a  better  background 
for  interpreting  and  accelerating  other 
subjects,  but  a  better  insight  into  life 
situations,  an  increased  intelligence  in 
dealing  with  new  situations  and  a 
lK)dy  of  knowledge  which  will  enable 
him  to  use  other  subject  matter  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  make  effective  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  an  individual  and  social  eco¬ 
nomic  factor. 

Single  unit  shop  experiences  must 
then  be  supplanted  by  multi-unit  shops 
or  by  general  lalioratories  in  which  a 
variety  of  experiences  are  available. 
The  latter  will  be  more  feasible  for 
the  smaller  schools,  and  might  well 
be  used  as  an  orientation  laWatory 
in  larger  organizations.  In  line  with 
this  thought  one  may  expect  to  see  a 
considerable  development  of  general 
shops  or  “Laboratories  of  Indua- 


1  Bawden,  WilHain  T.,  et  al.  ‘‘Industrial  Arts  In  Modem  ElducaUon.”  Peoria,  The  Manual 
Arts  Press.  1934,  168  pp.  See  p.  12,  n.  1. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
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tries,”*  in  the  near  future.  Some 
progress  has  already  been  made  in 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  other  states, 
with  Ohio  probably  taking  the  lead. 
Here  a  state  planning  committee  of 
five  has  been  most  active  in  planning 
a  policy  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  of 
general  education.  Their  work  is  be¬ 
ing  especially  helpful  in  the  small 
high  schools.  Incidently  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  newly  formed  national  plan¬ 
ning  committee  for  Industrial  Arts 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education  at  Washington. 

A  development  of  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  past  year  has  been 
a  book  entitled  “A  Prospectus  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Art's  in  Ohio.”  This  has 
been  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the 
teachers  of  the  state  and  others  who 
might  be  interested.  Similarly,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Manual  Arts  Con¬ 
ference  has  put  forth  a  book  entitled, 
“Industrial  Arts  in  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion.”^  The  Federal  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  is  now  busy  on  a  national  pro¬ 
nouncement,  which  it  is  hoped,  will 
do  much  to  shape  future  policies. 
Members  of  this  committee  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  two  books  just  men¬ 
tioned.  They  represent  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  parts  of  the  country  and  diverse 
situations.  The  forthcoming  Federal 
pronouncement  may  therefore  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  line  with  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  these  publications  and  at  the 
same  time  adaptable  to  any  Industrial 
Arts  situation. 

Besides  the  interesting  development 
which  is  going  on  for  the  middle 
school  level,  there  are  equally  impor¬ 


tant  developments  on  other  levels.® 
In  the  lower  school  Industrial  Arts 
is  coming  into  unusual  prominence  in 
contributing  illustrative  materials  and 
experiences  for  interpretations  rela¬ 
tive  to  lar^  units  of  work  in  which 
the  child  participates  for  his  general 
growth.  Portions  of  the  regular  class¬ 
rooms  or  even  special  rooms  are  be¬ 
ing  designated  as  work  laboratories 
equipped  with  tools  and  supplied 
with  materials  for  construction. 
Teachers  in  the  lower  school  are  likely 
to  find  increasing  need  for  training 
in  manipulative  skills,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  materials  and  processes* 
of  construction  in  order  to  be  of  maxi¬ 
mum  service. 

Outside  of  what  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  regular  school  classes  in  the 
lower  and  middle  school  the  values 
inherent  in  Industrial  Arts  have  been 
found  significant  for  many  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  for  the  extension 
of  adult  education.  Much  can  be  said 
here  both  from  the  standpoint  of  voca¬ 
tional  information  and  consequent 
life  adjustments,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  leisure-time  occupation.  Sup¬ 
plementing  the  school  laboratories, 
thousands  of  homes  are  providing 
space  for  a  shop,  usually  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  interesting  and  valuable 
work  is  being  done.  A  vast  material 
heritage  from  the  middle  ages  is  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  light  again  through  the 
revival  of  beautiful  craft  work  in 
metals,  pottery,  woods,  and  textiles. 
The  graphic  arts  likewise  are  being 
seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great 
cultural  possibilities  which  may  be 
opened  to  children  and  adults  through 


I  Terminology  for  which  Dr.  W.  B.  Warner  of  Ohio  State  University  la  largely  responsible, 
and  which  Is  gaining  wide  acceptance. 

4  8  n.  1. 

5  See  Cliapter  VIII  of  Colllcott,  Dr.  J.  O.  and  Skinner,  Dr.  B.  O.  et  at,  "A  Prospectus  for 
Industrial  Arts  In  Ohio.”  Columbus,  O.,  The  SUte  Department  of  Eklucation.  1934,  101  pp. 
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them,  and  which  were  not  inherent  in 
the  old  concepts  of  printing  and  me¬ 
chanical  drawing.  Dard  Hunter’s 
“Paper  Making  Through  Eighteen 
Centuries,”*  is  an  example  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  here. 

Briefly,  one  may  say  that  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  future  must  be  considered 
as  contributing  to  the  education  of 
people  at  all  age  levels,  and  in  any 
life  situation.  For  boys  and  girls,  it 
furnishes  them  with  experiences  in 
accord  with  their  present  interests 
which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  the  in¬ 
terpreting  of  other  knowledge,  and 
thereby  in  formulating  more  intelli¬ 
gently  a  life  plan.  There  will  result 
a  preparation  for  adaptability  to 

S  New  York,  W.  E.  Rud^e,  1930,  358  pp. 


changing  social  economic  conditions,’ 
through  the  study  and  vicarious  ex¬ 
periencing  of  vocations.  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  future  must  be  thought 
of  as  an  integrating  agency  and 
a  knowledge-giving,  intelligence-devel¬ 
oping  agency.  This  conception  im¬ 
plies  a  more  versatile,  and  consider¬ 
ably  better  prepared  teacher  than  was 
thought  necessary  under  the  old  disci¬ 
plinary-hand-skill  motive.  On  the 
other  hand  a  new  wealth  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  can  be  seen  as  the 
result  of  such  preparation.  Researches 
by  individuals  in  graduate  schools,  by 
groups  and  committees,  state  and  na¬ 
tional  in  scope  show  an  ever-expand¬ 
ing  service  which  Industrial  Arts  can 
contribute  in  general  education. 


THE  AMERICAN  COWBOY  SONG 
An  Introduction  to  the  Popular  English  and  Scotch  Ballad 

Beulah  CHAaicLKT 

WHITEWATER.  WISCONSIN 


SEVERAL  years  ago  Professor 
John  A.  Lomax  was  given  by 
Harvard  University  the  Sheldon 
Traveling  Fellowship  for  the  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  American  Ballad.  Now 
the  popular  American  ballad  furnishes 
a  large  field  for  research.  In  fact  it 
naturally  divides  itself  into  five 
groups:  the  negro  folk  songs  —  the 
type  which  doubtless  has  received  the 
most  attention — the  songs  of  the  lum¬ 
berjack,  the  songs  of  the  mountaineer, 
the  songs  of  the  sea,  and  the  cowboy 
songs.  As  Professor  Lomax  was  in¬ 
structing  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  cow  coun¬ 
try,  he  chose  the  last  type  upon  which 
to  do  his  research. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years  he 
devoted  to  the  fellowship,  he  came  out 
with  a  volume  entitled  Cowboy  Songs. 
It  contains  two  hundred  fifty-three 
songs,  most  of  them  true  ballads.  A 
few  years  later  he  published  an  addi¬ 
tional  volume  entitled  Songs  of  the 
Cattle  Trail  and  Cow  Camp.  This 
little  volume  contains  seventy-four 
ballads.  The  two  volumes  U.gether 
total  three  hundred  twenty-seven  bal¬ 
lads,  an  astonishing  number  when  one 
considers  that  of  all  the  extant  bal¬ 
lads  in  Scotland  and  England  together 
there  are  only  a  few  over  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  only  one  authentic  ballad 
manuscript  for  the  popular  Scotch 
and  English  ballad,  namely  the  Percy 
Manuscript  of  1650.  The  latter  is  the 
source  for  the  three  reputable  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scotch  collections:  Percy’s 


Reliques,  Scott’s  Border  Minstrel^, 
and  the  late  Professor  Child’s  The 
Scotch  and  English  Popular  Ballad. 
The  present  interest  in  the  popular 
American  ballad  is  comparable  to  the 
great  revival  in  England  of  ballad 
collecting  and  ballad  making  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Students  and  critics  of  native  Amer¬ 
ican  poetry  in  the  United  States  have 
been  very  generous  with  their  com¬ 
mendations  of  Professor  Lomax’s 

work.  For  instance.  Professor  Bar¬ 
rett  Wendell,  speaking  for  himself 
and  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  writes : 

“We  heartily  join  in  encouraging  the 
work,  as  a  real  contribution  both  to  liter¬ 
ature  and  to  learning.” 

William  Lyons  Phelps  calls  the 

work 

.  original  research,  as  interesting 
and  surely  as  valuable  as  much  that 
passes  under  the  name;  for  it  helps 
every  one  of  us  to  understand  our  own 
country.” 

How  the  Ballads  Were  Collected 

Professor  Lomax  vouches  for  the 

genuineness  of  the  songs.  He  de¬ 

clares  that  they  are  ballads  for  two 
reasons :  first,  that  they  were  not  com¬ 
posed  by  individuals  but  by  groups — 
each  has  a  composite  authorship — and 
second,  they  were  not  originally  writ¬ 
ten  but  handed  down  orally  by  recita¬ 
tion  or  song.  He  says: 

^They  seem  to  have  sprung  up  as 
quietly  and  mysteriously  as  does  the 
grass  of  the  plains.” 

Not  being  a  pale  young  man  who 
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grew  up  in  a  library,  as  Emerson 
would  say,  Professor  Lomax,  instead 
of  spending  his  time  while  he  was 
working  on  the  Sheldon  Fellowship  in 
the  libraries  of  the  East  or  those 
abroad,  hit  the  cattle  trail  and  lived 
in  the  cow  camp.  Many  of  these  bal¬ 
lads  he  jotted  down  with  the  stub  of 
a  pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old  enve¬ 
lope  perched  on  his  knee  as  he  sat 
before  the  camp-fire.  Sometimes  he 
would  discover  a  cowboy  singing  a 
song  in  a  saloon,  and  drawing  him  to 
the  rear  of  the  room,  Lomax  would 
squat  down  at  a  deal  table  and,  per¬ 
suading  the  cowboy  to  sing  the  song 
again,  would  scribble  down  the  words. 

The  songs  themselves  are  of  all 
qualities,  some  good,  some  bad,  many 
of  them  poems  by  courtesy.  But  it 
is  evident  that  these  poems  have  a 
lilt.  In  order  to  enjoy  them  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  one  to  forget  his  present 
surroundings,  to  picture  the  wide,  far¬ 
away  places  of  the  old  West;  then  he 
can  hear  the  jingle  of  the  big  bell 
spurs,  the  swish  of  the  rope,  the  creak 
of  saddle  leather,  and  the  thud  of 
thousands  of  hoofs  on  the  long  trail. 

When  Cow-Punching  was  a  Profession 

In  the  cow  camps  of  the  seventies 
several  tyq)es  of  cow-puncher  were 
found.  Quite  often  there  was  a  negro 
w’ho  had  come  to  work  on  the  chuck 
wagon  but  because  of  his  proficiency 
with  the  lasso  or  branding  iron,  with 
riding  or  wrangling,  he  had  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  chuck  wagon  to  the 
punchers  proper.  Often,  too,  one 
came  across  the  adventurous  younger 
son  of  some  British  family,  who  had 
come  to  America  to  seek  his  fortune. 
Then  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  those 
w’ho  had  committed  some  imprudence 
or  crime  and  had  fled  from  the  States. 


It  was  because  of  this  group  that  the 
custom  grew  up  in  the  cow  countrv 
of  never  asking  a  stranger  his  history 
or  his  real  name.  Hence,  one  finds 
many  colorful  nicknames,  such  as 
California  Joe,  Boastful  Bill,  and 
Bronco  Beeler.  When  a  tenderfoot 
entered  camp,  he  rose  or  fell  on  his 
merit  as  a  puncher  only.  But  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  cow’boys  were 
fine  young  fellows  who  had  joined  the 
legitimate  pioneering  movement — the 
l)est  blood  of  the  East  who  contributed 
more  than  any  other  group  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  West. 

The  cowboy  had  a  hard  life.  He 
was  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  rain, 
snow,  and  alkali  dust  storms  in  the 
desert  wastes.  He  rode  constantly 
with  his  slicker  rolled  behind  his  sad¬ 
dle.  He  fought  not  only  the  elements 
but  wild  beasts,  cattle  rustlers,  the 
Sioux  Indians. 

The  profession  of  cow-punching  was 
at  its  height  in  the  two  decades  after 
the  Civil  War.  There  were  very  few 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
most  of  the  railroads  had  their  termi¬ 
nals  at  the  river.  Between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization  of  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley  and  the  Spanish  civilization  of 
California,  there  lay  the  vast  un¬ 
spoiled  prairie  —  the  Sioux  country. 
Most  of  it  was  public  domain  but 
when  an  individual  owned  land  he 
often  had  thousands  of  acres.  It  took 
large  crowds  to  handle  the  big  herds 
in  the  spring  round-up,  to  cut  out  the 
yearlings  and  give  them  their  ear¬ 
marks  and  brands.  It  took  large 
crowds,  too,  to  take  them  on  the  long 
treks. 

The  Long  Trail 

There  was  the  trek  from  Texas  to 
Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  the  railroad  ter- 
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minal,  where  the  cattle  were  sold  and 
shipped  east.  This  trek  took  several 
months  and  so  many  cattle  went  on  it 
that  they  actually  made  a  permanent, 
deep-cut  trail  winding  over  the  plains. 
This  trail  from  Texas  to  Fort  Dodge 
came  to  be  known  as  “the  long  trail.” 
Besides  the  trails  to  the  railroad  ter¬ 
minals,  there  were  the  trails  from 
Texas  to  Montana.  Texas,  because  of 
its  warm  climate,  was  the  best  breed¬ 
ing  ground;  but,  as  the  summer  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  grass  dried  up  and  the 
water-holes  became  bitter.  Then  the 
rangers  had  the  boys  herd  their  cattle 
northward  to  the  long,  luscious  grass 
of  Montana.  Texas  was  the  best 
breeding  ground;  Montana  the  best 
feeding  ground. 

On  these  long  treks  a  particular 
group  of  songs  grew  up.  As  the 
puncher  rode  along  from  dawn  to 
dark,  hurrying  up  the  calves  and 
stragglers,  detouring  to  either  side  to 
round-up  the  strays,  he  naturally  sang 
to  while  the  time  away. 

One  group  of  riding  songs  is  the 
dogie  song.  Dcgies  is  the  cowboy’s 
name  for  the  cattle.  These  dogie 
songs  were  created  by  the  punchers 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
dreaded  cattle  stampedes.  Imagine 
the  herd  on  the  long  trail.  For  many 
weeks  the  cattle  have  moved  in  a 
blinding  cloud  of  hot  alkali  dust 
through  Texas;  perhaps  they  have  not 
been  watered  for  several  days.  They 
are  hot,  tired  and  restless;  yet  the 
punchers  must  bed  them  down  for  the 
night,  ^fost  of  the  cattle  in  those 
days  were  Texas  long-homs;  they  were 
wild  by  instinct,  afraid  of  the  night 
sounds.  The  slightest  noise,  such  as 
the  yelp  of  a  coyote  on  a  near-by  hill, 
the  crack  of  a  pistol  as  a  puncher  dis¬ 
patched  a  rattler,  or  a  flash  of  heat 


lightning  across  the  horizon  would 
start  them  stampeding.  To  prevent 
this  there  are  the  dogie  songs;  they 
are  really  cattle  lullabies,  songs 
straight  from  the  heart  of  the  cowboy 
talking  intimately  to  his  herd  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night. 

Then,  when  the  herd  had  come 
safely  to  Fort  Dodge  or  some  other 
railroad  terminal,  they  were  sold, 
loaded  into  stock  cars  and  started 
eastward.  It  was  then  that  the  boss, 
having  sold  the  cattle,  paid  off  the 
cowboys — usually  in  gold  dust.  They 
found  themselves  free  after  the  hard 
months  on  the  long  trail  and  the  gruel¬ 
ling  work  of  the  spring  round-up 
earlier,  their  pockets  heavy  with  dust 
— the  first  money  they  had  had  since 
that  time  the  year  before.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  seen  anything  that  approached 
civilization  for  probably  a  year,  they 
went  on  a  big  jamboree  in  the  frontier 
towns — and  usually  hung  around  the 
saloons,  gambling  dives,  and  dance 
halls  until  the  gold  dust  was  gone. 

One  saloon  keeper,  a  bit  bolder  and 
also  a  bit  more  truthful  than  the  rest, 
painted  in  large  black  letters  across 
the  front  of  his  building  “The  Hoad 
to  Ruin”  and  it  seems  to  have  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  spoiled  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  characterization  of  the  cowboy  is 
not  complete  without  mention  of  his 
horse.  If  one  recalls  the  manner  in 
which  a  puncher  walks,  he  realizes 
that  he  is  only  at  home  on  his  horse. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  centaur.  Because  of 
this  unity  of  horse  and  man,  someone 
has  called  the  American  cowboy  “the 
knight-errant  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.” 
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Sherwood  versus  Cow  Country 

It  is  now  evident,  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves,  that  there  arc  certain  parallel¬ 
isms  between  the  American  cowboy 
ballads  and  the  popular  ballads  of 
England  and  Scotland.  English  and 
Scotch  ballads  grew  up  on  the  border 
between  England  and  Scotland,  where 
there  was  constant  warfare  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  highlanders; 
the  cowboy  ballad  grew  up  in  the  cow 
country,  where  there  was  fighting  with 
the  rustlers  and  the  Sioux  Indians. 
Both  regions  furnished  the  war-like, 
adventurous  life  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  popular  ballad.  The 
prairie,  too,  which  in  some  ways  is  a 
contrast  to  Sherwood  Forest,  in  the 
inspiring  beauty  of  its  wild,  uncharted 
vastness,  in  its  distance  from  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  seat  of  the  government 
shows  a  striking  similarity  to  it.  The 
people,  too,  of  both  regions  were  plain, 
unlettered,  democratic.  Jesse  James, 
Billy  the  Kid,  and  Cole  Younger  can 
be  compared  to  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  band  of  outlaws;  and  the  rang¬ 
er’s  little  daughter — the  real  cow-girl 
—  can  be  balanced  with  the  maid 
Marian. 

But  the  old,  changing,  romantic 
/West  is  passing.  The  railroad  termi¬ 


nals  have  pushed  west  and  now  the 
transcontinental  lines  cut  across  the 
cow  country.  The  homesteaders,  or 
the  nesters  as  the  cowboys  disparage 
ingly  called  them,  have  fenced  in  the 
water-holes  with  barbed  wire ;  the  long 
trails  are  dust-covered  or  grass  grown, 
in  some  places  obliterated  by  the  plow 
and  sown  to  waving  fields  of  grain. 
The  big  spring  round-up  is  no  longer 
seen  except  in  a  few  remote  places  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  cowboy  himself  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  an  historic  figure.  Most  of  the 
fiction  concerning  him  —  notably  the 
so-called  Wild  West  stories  and  novels, 
and  even  the  plays — have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  easterners;  consequently,  the 
cowboy  is  greatly  caricatured  in  them. 
Perhaps  Professor  Lomax’s  two  vol¬ 
umes  are  all  that  is  extant  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  time,  that  is,  literature 
composed  by  the  cowboy  and  a  growth 
of  the  cow  country  of  the  seventiee, 
literature  that  will  stand  as  an  authen¬ 
tic  historic  and  artistic  record  of  the 
period. 

Figuratively  speaking,  the  cowboy 
stands  on  the  far  horizon,  the  wind 
stirring  his  red  kerchief,  his  spurs 
raised  ready  to  touch  lightly  the  flanks 
of  his  pony  as  he  starts  on  the  trail 
the  sun  goes  down. 


BUDGETING  THE  CHILD’S  TIME 

Rot  C.  Woods,  Ph.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OP  EDUCATION 
MARSHALL  COLLBOE,  HUNTINGTON  WEST  VIRGINIA 


TO  many  of  us  the  difficult  thing 
about  our  investments  is  the 
budgeting  of  our  finances  so  as 
to  meet  the  payments  as  they  come 
due.  This  is  essentially  the  trouble 
(he  child  experiences  when  he  attempts 
to  stretch  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
day  to  cover  his  multitudinous  de¬ 
mands.  Like  us,  he  is  frequently  in 
arrears  on  his  payments  and  needs 
expert  help  in  striking  a  balance. 

A  few  years  ago  a  noted  educator 
was  asked  if  home  work  should  be 
required  of  school  children  to  which 
he  replied:  “Yes,  unless  the  school 
wishes  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
juvenile  delinquency.”  He  made  it 
clear,  however,  that  he  was  thinking 
of  a  special  type  of  home  work  vastly 
different  from  that  which  was  usually 
allotted  the  school  child.  It  is  not  so 
much  homework  as  the  utter  lack  of 
sanity  found  in  the  home  work  as¬ 
signed  the  average  school  child  to 
which  the  modern  educator  objects. 

Recently  the  writer  directed  to 
groups  of  parents,  students  of  educa¬ 
tion,  teachers,  and  principals,  ques¬ 
tions  covering  typical  daily  activities 
of  twelve-year-olds.  They  were  asked 
to  state  the  “number  of  minutes  (or 
hours)  the  child  should  spend  per  day 
in  each  activity.”  None  of  the  153 
questioned  ended  up  with  a  twenty- 
four-hour  day.  A  slightly  different 
approach  was  then  made  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Questions  were  submitted  to 
people  whose  experience,  training,  in¬ 
terests,  and  occupations  would  indi¬ 


cate  they  were  capable  of  rendering 
an  expert  opinion  in  the  matter.  It 
was  assumed  that  by  totaling  the 
amounts  from  each  an  “expert  child’s 
budget”  would  be  gotten.  They,  too, 
exceeded  the  twenty-four-hour  limit. 
All  people  interviewed  showed  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  a  failure  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  child  is  an  integrated 
whole  with  a  multitude  of  needs.  The 
reader  will  not  be  burdened  with  an 
array  of  figures,  but,  simply  stated, 
the  child’s  day  would  have  ranged 
from  26  to  50  hours  and  averaged  30. 
Verily  we  expect  great  things  of  the 
child. 

Instead  of  censuring  these  people 
for  their  lack  of  foresight  they  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  intense  inters 
est  in  their  particular  field.  The  plea 
is  that  all  parties  concerned  with  the 
child’s  day  get  together  and  sanely 
study  the  question  until  a  workable 
child’s  time  budget  is  developed.  In 
this  connection  a  few  pertinent  points 
may  be  noted. 

Too  few  teachers  realize  when  as¬ 
signing  a  lesson  to  be  prepared  at 
home  of  the  bad  conditions  under 
which  many  children  must  study. 
This  is  not  necessarily  an  indictment 
of  the  home.  Education  is  a  highly 
specialized  function  which  calls  for 
large  libraries,  special  equipment, 
trained  workers,  and  conditions  not 
obtainable  in  most  homes.  Then,  too, 
the  child  has  different  associations 
about  home,  many  of  which  are  not 
conducive  to  good  study  habits.  He 
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frequently  must  study  in  a  room 
where  the  rest  of  the  family  are  work¬ 
ing,  talking,  or  playing;  and  visitors 
often  make  the  situation  worse.  As¬ 
signments  often  interfere  with  family 
plans  which  frequently  leads  to  ques¬ 
tionable,  if  not  vicious,  help.  The 
writer  has  personally  known  a  bank 
president  w’ho  spent  hours  “assisting” 
a  son  to  work  arithmetic;  a  sister  who 
wrote  a  sixth  grade  child’s  poem ;  and, 
in  one  instance,  the  family  divided 
the  problems  between  them,  the  child 
copying  them  in  his  own  handwrit¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  family  might  attend 
a  show  that  evening. 

The  medical  profession  has  con¬ 
sistently  objected  to  and  advised 
against  home  administration  of  cures. 
This  they  claim  is  dangerous  because 
the  body  is  a  complex  mechanism  re¬ 
quiring  the  careful  study  of  a  trained 
specialist.  In  general  the  parents 
have  recognized  this  to  the  advantage 
of  their  children.  But  many  teachers 
still  conduct  school  under  traditions 
that  developed  when  teaching  was  a 
job  held  by  those  with  a  modicum  of 
knowledge  above  the  average  person. 
In  all  too  many  cases  they  are  con¬ 
ducting  a  school  program  that  encour¬ 
ages  home  administration  of  scholarly 
cures.  The  damage  done  by  ill-ad¬ 
vised  medical  care  can  be  no  worse 
than  the  stunting  and  warping  of  child 
nature  from  ill-advised  assistance  in 
his  learning.  Teachers  must  realize 
and  parents  admit  that  education  has 
become  highly  specialized  and  de¬ 
mands  professionally  trained  workers. 
It  seems  obvious  that  home  work  un¬ 
der  the  best  of  conditions  demands 
constant  and  careful  supervision.  It 
seems  equally  obvious  that  such  con¬ 
stant  and  careful  supervision  is  im¬ 


possible  to  any  marked  degree.  It  U 
for  this  reason  that  an  increasing 
number  of  schools  are  working  on  a 
schedule  which  calls  for  all  schod 
work  to  be  done  in  school  under  the 
careful  direction  of  trained  teachers. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  the 
plea  was  made  for  a  sane,  balanced 
program  of  home  work.  What  would 
such  a  program  be  ?  One  of  the  “Ca^ 
dinal  Principles  of  Education”  called 
for  instruction  in  “the  worthy  use  of 
leisure  time.”  An  axiom  of  good 
teaching  says  that  teaching  situations 
should  approximate  life  situations. 
Leisure  time  is  not  consumed  in  school 
but  at  home,  on  the  playground,  and 
in  situations  outside  school.  It  is  in 
these  fields  we  find  the  best  activities 
for  the  child’s  home  work.  As  illus¬ 
trations  the  following  suggested  in¬ 
complete  list  is  submitted: — 

1.  Proper  and  discriminating  use 
of  radio,  movies,  and  stage  shows. 

2.  Supplementary  and  leisure  type 
reading  and  the  proper  use  of  the 
library. 

3.  A  study  of  social  sciences  and 
parti”’  ation  in  community  activities. 

4.  Proper  use  of  play,  relaxation, 
and  the  development  of  the  child’s 
hobbies. 

5.  Private  lessons  in  music,  dra¬ 
matics,  and  the  fine  arts. 

6.  And  for  a  few  there  may  be 
need  for  some  remedial  school  work. 

In  this  list  the  attempt  was  made 
to  avoid  those  in  which  questionable 
or  vicious  help  might  be  gotten  from 
others.  In  case  parents  should  help 
the  children  in  these  activities  they 
could  still  be  defended  because  of 
their  value  in  adult  education. 

We  may  now  raise  the  question, 
how  much  home  work  can  be  justly 
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used  ?  Before  attempting  to  answer 
the  question  we  should  establish  the 
principles  upon  which  the  answers 
may  be  determined. 

1.  No  assignment  or  task  should 
be  given  a  child  which  will  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  physical,  mental,  moral, 
or  social  growth. 

2.  No  group  should  be  permitted 
to  assign  a  task,  or  a  series  of  tasks, 
which  will  monopolize  the  child’s  time 
to  the  extent  that  an  unbalanced 
growth  program  will  be  created. 

3.  No  task  should  be  assigned  for 
which  a  value  cannot  be  shown  by 
whicji  w’e  mean  that  something  worth¬ 
while  will  result  from  the  child’s  ex¬ 
penditure  in  time  and  energy. 

4.  In  our  assignments  we  must 
consider  the  child,  not  children. 
These  are  vastly  different  things.  We 
cannot  list  a  set  program  for  children, 
but  W’e  can  list  a  set  of  programs  for 
the  children.  In  other  words,  it  must 
be  an  individual  program  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  child,  and  arranged  after 
sane  and  careful  study  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  child’s  needs. 

The  data  are  not  available  pres¬ 
ent  upon  which  one  can  base  an  arbi¬ 
trary  program,  but  there  are  a  few 
instances  where  data  are  fairly  well- 
established.  Historically  and  tradi¬ 
tionally  w’o  should  give  Sundays  to 
the  churches  and  the  homes.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  discourage  home  work  by 
children  on  Sunday  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity,  for  a  host  of 
good  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  in¬ 
creased  freshness  of  the  children  after 


their  day  of  rest.  It  also  seems  fairly 
clear  that  the  physical  needs  of  a 
growing  normal  child  calls  for  8  to 
10  hours  of  sleep;  1  to  2  hours  spent 
in  proper  eating  of  meals;  and  from 
3  to  4  hours  spent  in  play  and  relaxa¬ 
tion.  Tradition  has  ordained  a  school 
day  from  8.30  to  3.30  or  4.00,  If 
local  traditions  demand  it,  an  extra 
half  hour  might  be  given  the  school 
for  home  work  each  day,  although 
this  is  highly  debatable.  Many  good 
schools  have  been  conducted  upon  a 
no  home-work  basis.  This  will  leave 
from  1  to  5  hours  per  day  and  Satur¬ 
days  to  be  divided  wisely  among  a 
host  of  worth-while  activities  in  which 
normal  children  might  profitably  en- 
gage. 

If  we  follow  the  traditional  policy 
and  assign  home  work  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  may  we  suggest  that  those  in¬ 
terested  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem  and  devise  some  such  sched¬ 
ule  as  the  one  herein  suggested?  For 
example, — we  might  permit  a  half 
hour  on  Mondays  for  natural  sciences ; 
Tuesdays  for  social  sciences;  Wednes¬ 
days  for  literature  and  reading; 
Thursdays  for  drill- subjects;  leaving 
Fridays  for  club  work  and  scouting. 
Any  remedial  work  must  be  the  result 
of  careful  planning  by  the  teachers 
with  the  cooperative  interest  and  ef¬ 
fort  of  parents.  A  program  such  as 
the  one  suggested,  prepared  by  the 
teachers  and  parents  under  the  wise 
guidance '  of  the  principals  will  net 
great  results.  It  w’ould  be  a  wisely 
balanced  time  budget  for  the  children. 
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New  World  of  Chemistry.  By  Bernard 
Jaffe,  Chairman,  Department  of  Physical 
Sciences,  Bushwick  High  School,  New 
York.  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  1935. 
566  pp.  List  price,  (1.80. 

The  experienced  writer  of  this  book 
seems  to  know  how  the  mind  of  a  young 
person  works  and  has  set  himself  to  sat* 
isfy  some  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
questions  that  naturally  arise  in  such  a 
mind.  Some  of  the  very  simple  and  very 
fundamental  things  of  chemistry  are  first 
considered,  then,  these  basic  things  hav¬ 
ing  been  presented  and  the  inquiring  mind 
having  been  satisfied  with  the  truth,  the 
writer  leads  on,  step  by  step,  into  the 
more  profound  depths  of  the  science.  Yet, 
all  the  way,  his  leading  is  in  well-marked 
paths,  and  each  step  of  the  way  is  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  new  findings  of  the  re¬ 
search  specialists  in  this  very  practical 
field. 

Though  the  reviewer  is  not  a  chemist, 
he,  like  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
science,  in  educational  processes,  and  in 
the  arts  and  industries  of  men,  must  meet 
and  solve  certain  chemical  questions  con¬ 
tinuously.  Few  sciences  meet  life  at  more 
points  than  does  chemistry.  Because  of 
this,  every  biologist,  every  farmer,  every 
worker,  every  teacher,  and  everyone  who 
lives  and  works  at  all  must  be  confronted 
by  chemical  problems  very  often.  Some 
of  the  chemical  problems  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  reviewer  is  greatly  interested, 
have  been  called  to  mind.  To  find  answers, 
explanations,  and  new  and  interesting 
data  he  has  turned  to  this  book  as  a  test 
of  its  worth.  In  every  case  the  desired 
information  has  been  found.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  information  is  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inspire  to  further  study. 

In  choosing  a  text -book  in  any  subject, 
several  very  practical  things  must  be 
noted.  First,  What  does  the  book  cost? 
Is  its  price  prohibitive?  Second,  Is  the 
volume  well  bound?  Does  its  form  appeal 
to  the  teacher  and  student?  Third,  Are 
the  illustrations  modem,  true,  pleasing? 


And,  last  and  most  important  of  all,  ia 
the  information  which  the  book  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  dependable,  and  is  it  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the 
attention  of  the  inert  student  and  to  hold 
the  interest  of  the  alert  boy  or  girl? 
One  also  may  consider  the  problems  sug¬ 
gested,  the  appendices,  the  index,  the  bib¬ 
liography  and  other  helps  for  the  student 
In  every  respect  this  book  meets  such  de¬ 
mands  and  requirements.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  the  young  chemist.  From  the 
standpoint  of  teaching,  it  seems  to  be  an 
ideal  volume. — Earle  Amos  Brooks,  Boston 
University  School  of  Education. 

Forms  and  Functions  of  American 
Government.  By  Thomas  Harrison  Reei, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University 
of  Michigan.  World  Book  Company.  1935. 
538  pp.  $1.60. 

Here  is  a  book  that  breaks  with  the 
traditional  and  altogether  too  familiar 
tj’pe  of  civics  text.  The  approach  to  the 
study  of  government  and  its  various  sub¬ 
divisions  is  made  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.  The  author  emphasizes  effec¬ 
tively  the  “changing  character  of  institu¬ 
tions"  and  insists  that  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  studying  civics  is  “to  prevent 
blind  worship  of  things  as  they  are." 
This  basic  emphasis  is  carried  through  the 
entire  book  rather  consistently. 

The  topics  covered  are  comprehensive  in 
scope,  ranging  from  colonial  origins  to  the 
relations  of  government  and  business  un¬ 
der  the  New  Deal.  The  chapters  on  polit¬ 
ical  parties  and  elections  are  done  admir¬ 
ably.  The  chapter  on  foreign  relations  is 
introduced  on  the  premise  that  “national 
defense  is  as  much  a  matter  of  fair,  firm 
and  tactful  dealing  with  foreign  countries 
as  it  is  of  armies  and  navies." 

The  author’s  daring  to  discuss  such  top¬ 
ics  as  graft  in  the  police  department,  cor¬ 
ruption  and  the  spoils  system  in  the  po¬ 
litical  world,  is  praiseworthy. — Oeoroe  K. 
Mackechnie,  Boston  University  School  of 
Education. 
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Kan’s  Control  of  His  Environment. 
By  Samuel  Ralph  Powers,  Professor  of 
Kstnrsl  Sciences,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University ;  Elsie  Flint  Neuner,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Elementary  Science,  New  Roch¬ 
elle,  New  York;  and  Herbert  Baseom 
Bruner,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Qinn  and 
Company,  Boston.  1935.  $1.60.  753  pp. 

With  this  volume  the  series  entitled  “A 
Survey  of  Science”  is  completed.  The 
other  two  volumes,  ‘The  World  Around 
Vs"  and  "This  Changing  World,"  were 
both  reviewed  in  previous  numbers  of 
Eoccation.  The  publication  of  the  final 
volume  in  this  set  must  bring  satisfaction 
to  the  trio  of  authors,  as  the  presentation 
of  this  practical  set  of  books  to  the  junior 
high  school  workers  of  the  country  brings 
assurance  of  better  work  yet  to  be  done. 
The  entire  set  deserves  commendation. 
This  third  book  in  the  series  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  very  practical  book — the  one 
that  brings  to  a  logical  application  all 
the  facts  set  forth  in  Volumes  I  and  II. 

In  no  better  manner  can  the  excellence 
of  this  book  be  set  forth  than  by  giving 
a  brief  outline  of  its  contents.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  book  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  eight  teaching  units.  These  units 
of  work  and  research  are  suggested  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  are  as  follows: 

Unit  I.  How  has  man  gained  increasing 
control  over  the  living  things  in  his  envi¬ 
ronment?  (.\  study  of  cultivated  plants 
and  domesticated  animals.) 

Unit  II.  How  has  man’s  changing  civil¬ 
isation  disturbed  the  balance  of  Nature? 
(Ecologic,  economic  and  conservation 
studies.) 

Unit  III.  How  has  man  learned  to  use 
the  materials  of  his  environment?  (.\ 


series  of  studies  in  the  materials  of  Indus-  j 

try,  art,  etc.) 

Unit  IV.  How  has  man  gained  control 
over  the  energy  resources  of  the  earth? 

(Studies  concerning  natural  laws  and 
their  application.) 

Unit  V.  How  has  man  gained  control 
over  electrical  energy?  (The  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  this  problem  suggests  its  extent.) 

Unit  VI.  How  has  man  gained  an  in¬ 
creasing  control  over  the  conditions  of 
the  environment  which  make  for  healthy 
living?  (A  series  of  studies  concerning 
the  human  body,  sanitation  and  health.) 

Unit  VII.  How  has  man  learned  about 
the  position  in  space  of  the  earth  and 
other  bodies?  (Astronomical  studies.) 

Unit  VIII.  Is  man  controlling  his  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  best  possible  way? 

(Here  are  given  facts  in  summary  and  in 
application — practical  hints  for  students 
and  for  teachers.) 

On  the  last  additional  pages  of  the  book 
there  are  summaries,  suggested  readings, 
tables  of  measurements,  an  excellent  glos¬ 
sary  of  scientific  words,  and  an  inclusive 
index. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  the 
arrangement  of  chapters  within  the  units 
is  convenient  for  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
the  type  is  clear-cut,  and  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  book  gives  a  favorable 
impression. 

This,  then,  is  not  only  the  final  book 
of  an  excellent  series,  but  it  is  another 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  at  hand — convenient,  inex¬ 
pensive  and  inspirational. — Earle  Amos 
Bbooks,  Boston  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 
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